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the writings of L.£.L. Neither are her sub- 
jeets nor mod¢ of treatin 
from others; but simplicity, -gracetalness, 
fancy, and pathos, seem s6-gnsh forth in spon- 
taneous and’ sweet mnion, whatever may be 
the theme. And, éspecially for a youthfil 
author, her poems possess onc rare and almost 
pecnliar quality —their style is purely English: 
In the whole volume before us we do. not 
meet with oné ambitious word, one éxtraneous 
idiom, or one affected phrase.. The effect is 
correspondingly great; and never did ‘ac- 
customed English words more distinctly prove 
their high poetical powers. It seems.as if by 
some magic'touch mean and household things 
were changed inte the rarest and most bril- 
liant ornaments ; and in reality it is that the: 
spell of native genins throws a splendour over 
the common, and imparts a new degree of 
energy and beauty-to the simple and plain. 
Having offered these general remarks, we 
shall proceed te-ilfustrate them by a view of 
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To this delicious personation (a fow words 


CTA | of which we have marked in italics, te 
their application to our Wectseat chee , 
vations on the author's felicitous et ot 
epithets and true is 
dded the i ‘ 


etry of e } 
ui dexth-dong of ; 


a 
than whieh We gre acquainted 
more beautifal in our language: 


Farewell, my lute |—and would that T 
‘Had never wi chords! 
Poison has been &pon thy-sigh, 

And féver has breathed in thy words. 


Yet wherefore, wherefore should I blame 


Thy power, th 1, ma ~ ee 
1 howl re be reek an, 
Had every. chord ine been mute. 
kiown sweet lite, ; ‘wrama, 
lovely. for mortal birth; ~ = > Roe eae con “tie es ch 





tips. baa colouts of life were caught 









Musicavhose sighs hada spell like those 

"That float on the sea at the’evening’s close ;; +. 

Language so’sitvery, that€very word : 

Was like the lute’s awakening chord ; 

Skies half sunshine, and half starlighit; oe 

Flowers whose lives were a‘breath of delight; ; 

Leaves whose green pomp knew no-withering ; 

‘onntains bright as the skies of our Spring ; 

\And songs whose wild and passionate line 

Suited‘a’soul of romance tike mine. 
My power was but'a whman’s power; 

Yet, in that great’and glérious dower 

Which Genius gives, 1 had my part : 

I poured my full and bufhing heart 

In sovg, and on the canvass made 
My dreams of beauty visible ; 

I know not which I loved the most— 
Pencil or lute,—both-loved. so well. ‘ 
This spirited commencement is however 

but aa unfavourable, example of the poem. 

It proceeds to depirt the Improvisatrice’s 



























the principal poeim-=The Improvisatrice, which 
would, alone, entifle the fair anthor to the 
name-of the Eagligly Sappho. . It is an exqui- 
site, story of unfortmate love ; and extremely 
ingenious in its frame or construction. » The 
Improvisatrice is an impassioned daughter of 
ssinny Italy, gifted with those powers of song 





* Oar contemporaries of the perigdical press, both in 
London and the country, will, we are dat, eounee our 
hinting to-them the propriety of acknewledging what- 
ever extracts they may choose to select from this publi- 
cation, The compositions of L.E.L.; as they have ap- 
peared in the Litera: Gazette, have been most ani- 


E pale | copied to adorn their pages ; and while out 
prey alone was concerned, we were not over-desirous 
= they should qnote the original: but now, when the 

iter comes forwaré in her own person, justice, zal- 


. and 
confident w 


bonour, demand that tribute which we are 
ill be generally and cheerfully paid.—Ed. 


sensations. on beholéing the first produce of 
her pencil. Her next painting is of the im- 
mortal Poetess of Lesbos, to. whom, in her 
genius, we have ventured to compare our 
own charming contemporary. The portrait is 
worthy of Roepe! a og 
- - - - Her head was-hending down, 
As if in weariness, aid-near, 
But unworn, was a laurel crown. 
She was not beautiful, if bloom 
And smiles form beauty; for, like death, 
Her brow was ghastly; and her lip 
Was parched, as fever were ita breath. 
There was a shade upon her dark, 
Large, floating eyes, as if each spark 
Of minstrel ecstasy was fled, 
| Yet, leaving them no tears to shed; 
Fixed in their hopelessness of care, 





: ta t yy oer we 
- | But itewas ieee thot it Me FONG. » 
> 4 if song he past, anid Np undone; i553 


And. puike, and he: and Heart,’atedinaie; (.' 
It is thy work,.thou faid Buin d , 
But, no!—f will notin: 
Sun-god, lute, wreath, are, 
Loug be their light upon my grave+- 
Mv glorions gtave—vyon-deep tae bene, “RS? 2 
1 shalkdleep'calm beneath Htswave$ © ° } 
Returning: to hetself, the Improvisatrice: 
says— 4 “ai f : 
As yet. I loved not ;~but each wild, 
High thooght [ nourished raised.a pyre 
For leve to light; and lighted orice 
By love,.it would be tike the fire, 
‘The burning lava floods, that dwell 
In Etna’s cave anquenchable, ; 
That moment, ‘so fearfal for such-a heart, 
comes. too soon. But before we ‘go to that 
epocha, we would fain pause ‘to-extratt “a 
Moorish Romance,” which the sceue'suggests 
to memory; our limits, however, debar us 
from the gratification." “" 
Leaving this sweet le Of diversified 
talent, we can only find space for one feature 
of. his portrait. who has the glary of inspiring 
the Iniprovisatrice’s bosom with love: 
Such.a lip !—oh, ponred from thence: 
Lava floods of ence wat 

GDETEY, | 

“die. 


Would come with 

Like those words that 

Words the Grecian warrior. spoke” 

When the.Persian’s chain he broke ; 

Or that Iow and tone,. , 

Making woman's heart his own; 

Such as should be heard at night, 

In the dim ind sweet starlight ; 

Sounds that haunt a beauty’s sleep, 
cep 
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And reckless in their great despair. 





‘Treasures for her heart to keep. 
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He spoke not when the others spoke, 

His heart was all too full for praise ; 
But his dark eyes kept fixed on mine, 

Which sank beneath their burning gaze. 
Mine sank—but yet I felt the thrill 
Of that look burning on me still. 

I heard no word that others said—_. 
Heard nothing, save one low-breathed sigh. 
My hand wandering on my lute, 
; in music, but unconsciously: - 
My pulses throbbed, my heart beat high, 
A flush of dizzy 
Cc my cheek ; [ felt warm tears 
Dimming my sight, yet was it sweet, 
My wild heaxt’s most bewildering beat, 

Conscivusness, without hopes or fears, 

Of a new power within me waking, 
Like light before the morn’s full breaking. 

To this succeeds some beautiful description 
of a Palace Chamber, to which retiring, and 
wrapt in melancholy musing, “ she sang, but 
as she sang she wept.” 


‘ THE CHARMED CUP. 


And fondly round his neck she clung; 

Her long black tresses round him flung, 
Love-chains, which would not let him part; 
Aud he could feel her beating heart, 

The pulses of her small white hand, 

‘The tears she could no more command, 
The lip which trembled, though near his, 
‘Phe sigh that mingled with her kiss ;— 

Yet parted he from that embrace. 

He cast one glance upon her face : 


His very soul felt sick to see 


Yet turned he not: one moment’s grief, 
One pang, like lightning, fierce and brief, 
One thought, half ity, half remorse, 
Pass’d o’er him. On he urged his horse ; 
Hill, ford, aud valley spurred he by, 


And when his ene me was nigh, 
White foam’ on his ’broider’d rein, 
But soon heeoteted that falrhall: 

ut soon Aten t : 
His laygh was loudest there of all ; 
And the that wont one name to bless, 
for its forgetfulness. 
The ring, once next bis heart, was broken ; 
‘The gold chain kept another token. 
Where is the curl he used to wear— 
The raven tress of silken hair ? 
‘The winds have scattered it. A braid, 
Of the first. Spring day’s golden shade 
‘Waves with the dark plumes on his crest. 
Fresh colours are upon his breast ; 
The slight blue scarf, of simplest fold, 
is changed for ene of woven gold. 
And he is by a maiden’s side 
Whose gems of price, and robes of pride, 
Would suit the daughter of a king; 
And diamonds are glistening 
Upon her arm. ‘There ’s not one curl 
pt oa blosesien of 

e is w ring in 

Soft words that ladies love oo hear. 

Alas !—the tale is quickly told— 
His love hath felt the curse of gold! 
And he is bartering his 
For that in which it no part. 
‘Phere ’s many an ill that clings to love; 
But this is one all above ;— 
For love to bow the name 
Of this world’s treasure: shame! oh, shame! 
Love, A By as light as those 
‘That waft the zephyr.from the-rose,— 
"This may be ed 
In loveliness has been thy snare ! 
But how, fair Love, canst thon become 
A thing of mines—a sordid: gnome? 

And she whom Jutian left—she stood 
A cold white statue ; as the blood 
Had, when in vain her last Wild prayer, 


Flown to her heart and‘frozen there. 
Upon her temple, each dark vein 
Swelled in its agony of pain, 
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Chill, heavy damps were on her brow ; 

Her arms were stretched at length, though now 
Their clasp was on the e air: 

A funeral pall—her lon hair 

Feil over ber; herself the tomb 

Of her own youth, and breath, and bloom. 


Alas! that man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin 
As woman’s heart !—and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness, not to know 
That yielding all but breaks the chain 
That never reunites again ! 


It was adark and beg any night— 
No pleasant moon, no blest starlight ; 
But meteors plancing o’er the way, 

Only to dazzle and betray. 

And who is she, that ’mid the storm, 

Wraps her slight mantle round her form ? 
Her hair is wet with rain and sleet, 

And blood is on her smail snow feet. 

She has been forced a way to make 
Through prickly weed and thorned brake, 
Up rousing from its coil the snake ; 

And stirring from their damp abode 

The slimy worm and loathsome toad : 
And shuddered as she heard the gale 
Shriek ‘like an evil spirit’s wail; 

When followed, like a curse, the crash 
Of the pines in the lighting flash :— 

A place of evil and of fear— 

Oh! what can Juxtan’s love do here ? 


On, on the pale girl went. At last 
The gloomy forest depths are past, 
And she has reached the wizard’s den, 
Accursed by God and shunned by men, 
And never had a ban been laid 
Upon a more unwholesome shade. 
There grew dank elders, and the yew 
Its thick sepulchral shadow threw ; 
And brooded there each bird most foul, 
The gloomy bat and sullen owl, 


But Ipaientered in tlie cell, 
Where, dwelt the wizard of the dell. 
Her heart lay dead, her life-blood froze 
‘To look upon the shape which rose 
To bar her entrance. On that face 
Was scarcely left a single trace 
Of human likeness : the parched skin 
Shewed each discoloured bone within ; 
And but for the most evil stare 
Of the wild eyes’ apace glare, 
It was a corpse, you would have said, 
From which life’s freshness long had fled. 
Yet Ipa knelt her down and prayed 
To that dark sorcerer for his aid. 
He heard her prayer with withering look ; 
‘Then from unholy herbs he took 
A drug, and said it would recover 
The lost heart of her faithless lover. 
She trembled as she turned to see 
His demon sneer’s malignity ; 
And every step was winged with dread, 
To hear the curse howled as she fled. 


It is the purple twilight hour, 
And Juxian is in [pa’s bower. 
He has brought gold, as gold could bless 
His work of utter desolateness ! 
He has brought gems, as if Despair 
Had any pride in being fair ! 
But ipa only wept, and wreathed 
Her white arms round his neck ; then breathed 
‘Those passionate complaints that wring 
A woman's heart, ae never bring 
Redress. She called upon each tree 
To witness her lone constancy ! 
She called upon the silent boughs, 
The temple of her JuULIAN’s vows 
Of happiness = nig ~ | bonght ! 
Then wept again. At length she thought 
Upon the forest sorcerer’s gift— 

e last, lone hope that love had left! 
She took the cup, and kissed the brim ; 


Mixed the dark spell, and gave it him 





To his once dear Ipa’s name! 
He rank it Tnstantly the flame 


Ran through his veins : one fiery throb 
Of bitter pain—one gasping sob 
Of agony—the cold death sweat 
Is on his face—his teeth are set-— 
His bursting eyes are glazed and still : 
The drug has done its work of ill. 
Alas! for her whe watched.each breath, 
The cup her love had mixed bore-~death ! 
The progress of the songster’s own love is 
potently touched : 
Spirit of Love! soon thy.rose-phimes wear 
¢ weight and the sully of canker and care : 
Falsehood is round thee ; Hope leads thee on, 
Till every hue from thy pinion is gone, 


, | But one bright moment is all thine own, 


The one ere thy visible presence is known ; 
When, like the wind of the South, thy power, 
Sunning the heavens, sweetening the flower, 

Is felt, but not seen. ‘Thou art sweet and calm 
As the sleep of a child, as the dew-fall of balm. 
Fear has not darkened thee; Hope has not made 
The blossoms expand, it but opens to fade, 
Nothing is known of those wearing fears 
Which will shadow the light of thy after-years, 
Then art thou bliss :—but once throw by 

The veil which shrouds thy divinity ; 

Stand confessed,—and thy quiet is fied ! 

Wild flashes of rapture may come instead, 

But pain will be with them. What may restore 
The gentle happiness known before ? 


The effects of this enchanting passion are 
pourtrayed with equal delicacy, vigour, and 
truth : 


T owned not to myself I loved,— 

No word of love Lorenzo breathed ; 
But I lived in a magic ring, 

Of every pleasant flower wreathed. 
A brighter blue was on the sky, 
A sweeter breath in music's sigh ; 
The orange shrubs all seemed to bear 
Fruit more rich, and buds mere fair, 
There was a glory on the noony 
A beauty in de crescent moon, 
A lulling stillness in the night, 
A feeling in the pale starlight. 
‘There was a charmed note on the wind, 

A spell in Poetry’s deep store— 
Heart-uttered words, passionate thoughts, 

Which I had never marked before. 
"Twas as my heart's full happiness 
Poured over all its own excess. 


And here a playful change is introduced in 
the character of a “Hindoo Girl’s Song ;” 
followed by an eastern legend. We quote 
both : 


Playful and wild as the fire-flies’ light, 

This moment hidden, the next moment bright ; 

Like the foam on the dark-green sea, 

Is the spell that is laid on my lover by me. 

Were your sigh as sweet as the sumbal’s sigh, 

When the wind of the evening is nigh; . 

Were your smile like that glorious light, 

Seen when the stars gem the deep midnight ; 

Were that sigh and that smile for ever the same— 

They were shadows, not fuel, to love’s dull’d 

ame. 
Love ouce formed an amulet, 

With pearls, and a rainbow, and rose-leaves set. 

The pearls were pure as pearls could be, 

And white as maiden purity ; 

‘The rose had the beauty and breath of soul, 

And the rainbow-changes crowned the whole. 

Frown on your lover one little while, 

Dearer will be the light of your smile ; 

Let your blush, laugh, and sigh ever mingle 
neuer, spring weather. 

Like the bloom, sun, and clouds of the sweet 

Love never must sleep in security, 

Or most calm and cold will his waking be. 





And as on light hes wok Get away, 
Again I swept the ing strings : 
But now the Samat waked were sad, 





As those the pining wood-dove sings. 
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THE INDIAN BRIDE. 
She has lighted her lamp, and crowned it with 


wers, 

"The sweetest that breathed of the summer hours : 
Red and white reses linked in a band, 

Like a maiden’s blush or a maiden’s hand ; 
Jasmines,—some like silver spray, 

Some like gold in the morning ray ; 

Fragrant stars,—and favourites they, 

When Indian girls, on a festival-day, 

Braid their dark tresses: and over all weaves 
‘The rosy bower of lotus leaves— 

‘Canopy suiting the lamp-lighted bark, 

Leve’s own flowers and Love’s own ark. 

She watched the sky, the sunset grew dim ; 
She raised to Campeo herevening hymn. 
The scent of the night-flowers came on the air; 
And then, like abird escaped from the snare, 
She flew to the river—(no moon was bright, 
But the stars and the fire-flies gave her their 

ight ;) 
She tot beneath the mangoes’ shade, 
Half delighted and half afraid ; 
She trimmed the lamp, and breathed on each 
: bloom, (fume !) 
(on, that breath was sweeter than all their per- 
‘Threw spices and oil on the spire of flame, 


Vowed to the living, and kept to the tomb !— 
The same in its blight as it was in its bloom. 
With no as in her eye, and no change in her 
smile, 

Young ZatpeE had come nigh to the funeral ns 
The bells of the dancing-girls ceased from their 
Silent they stood by that holiest mound. [sound ; 
From a crowd like the sea-waves there came not 
a breath, 

When the maiden stood by the place of death ! 
One moment was given—the lastshe might 5 ) 
To the mother, who stood in her weeping there. 
She took the jewels that shone on her hand; 
She took from her dark hair its flowery band, 
And scattered them round. At once they raise 
The hymn of rejoicing and love in her praise. 

A prayer is muttered, a blessing said,— 

Her torch is raised !—she is by the dead. 

She has fired the pile! At once there came 

A mingled rush of smoke and of flame : 

The wind swept it off. ‘They saw the bride,— 
Laid by her Azim, side by side. 

The breeze had spread the long curls of her hair: 
Like a banner of fire they played on the air. 


Then cleared ;—but the bride was seen no more ! 





‘Called thrice on her absent lover’s name ; 
Andevery pulse throbbed as she gave 
Her little boat to the Ganges’ wave. 
There are a thousand.fanciful things 
Linked round the young heart’s imayinings. 
In its first love-dream, a leaf or a flower 
Is gifted then with a spell and a power : 
A shade is an omen, a dream is a sign, 
From which the maiden can well divine 
Passion’s whole history. Those only can tell 
Who have loved as young hearts can love so well, 
How the pulses will beat, and the cheek will be 
When they have some love sugary tried. [dyed, 
Oh, it is not for those whose feelings are cold, 
Witheredby-care, or blunted by go ds 
Whose brows have darkened with many years, 
To feel again youth’s hopes and fears— 
What they now might blush to confess, 
Yet what made their spring-day’s happiness ! 
Zaipe watched ker flower-built vessel glide, 
Mirror’d beneath on the deep-blue tide ; 
Lovely and lonely, scented and bright, — 
Like Hope’s own bark, all bloom and light. 
There ’s not one breath of wind on the air, 
The Heavens are cloudless, the waters are fair, 
No dew is falling; yet woe to that shade ! 
The maiden is weeping—her lamp has decayed. 


Hark to the ring of the cymetar ! ; 

It tells that the soldier returns from afar. 
Down from the muuntains the warriors come : 
Hark to the thunder roll of the drum !— 

'To the startling voice of the trumpet’s call !— 
To the cymbal’s clash !—to the atabal! 

The banners of crimson float in the sun, 

The warfare is ended, the battle is won. 


tion— 

Lorenzo like a dream had flown! 

We did not mect again :—he seemed 

‘To shun each spot where I might be ; 
And, it was said, another claimed 

The heart—more than the world to me! 


very essence of poetry. 


I loved him as young Genius loves, 

When its own wild and radiant yea 

Of starry thought burns with the light, 

The love, the life, by passion given. 

I loved him, too, a8 woman loves— 

Reckless of sorrow, sin, or scorn : 

Life had no evil destiny 

That, with him, | could not have borne ! 

I had been nurst in paiaces ; 

Yet earth had not a spot so drear, 

That I should not have thought a home 
In Paradise, had he been near ! 

How sweet it would have been to dwell, 

Apart from all, in some green dell 

Of sunny beauty, leaves and flowers ; 

And nestling birds to sing the hours ! 

Our home, beneath some chesnut’s shade, 

But of the woven branches made: 

Our vesper hymn, the low lone wail 

The rose hears from the nightingale ; 

And waked at morning by the call 

Of music from a waterfall. 


‘The mother hath taken the child from her breast, | Rut not alone in dreams like this, 


And raised it to look on its father’s crest. 
‘The pathway is lined, as the bands pass along, 


Breathed in the very hope of bliss, 
I loved: my love had been the same 


With maidens, who meet them with flowers and | Jp hushed d ir. i h 
And Zatve hath forgotten in Azim’sarms [song. Tae sdeeg es Ly hae a 


All her so false lamp’s falser alarms. 


’ This looks not a bridal,—the singers are mute, | Than s 


Still is the mandore, and breathless the lute ; 


Yet there the bride sits. Her dark hair is bound, ———— was withered 
And the robe of her marriage floats white on the 

fay And love had been the first fond dream, 
m?—oh ! 


ground. 
Oh! where is the lover, the bride; 


In tears, in bondage, by his side, 
ed im all, if wanting him, 
This world had power to give beside ! 
sand my heart 
ad ever been the world to me ; 


Whose life was in.reality. 


Look under yon black pall—the bridegroom is | I had sprung from tude 


there ! 
Yet the guests are all hidden, the feast is the same 
And the bride plights her troch amid smoke an 
*mid flame! [ed wood 


Like a young bird upon the wing 
To meet the arrow; so I met 
My poisoned shaft of suffering. 


,| And as that bird, with drooping crest 


They have raised the prea i of sweet scent- | And broken wing, will seek his nest, 


And sprinkled it o’er with the sacred flood 
Of the 


But seek in vain; so vain I sought 


Ganges. The priests are assembled :— | My pleasant home of song and thought. 


Sinks deep pay ear as they bear her along, 


There was one spell upon my brain, 
Upon my pencil, on my strain ; 
ut one face to my colours came; 





That one pure wild feeling all others above : 


That bride of the dead. Ay io pot this sove?— |B 


My chords replied but to one name— 











Thesmoke and the flame gathered round as before, 


But the heroine’s own melancholy fate ap- 
proaches; the victim of an unrequited affec- 


And the burning vehemency of what fol- 
lows, contrasted with the sombre shading into 
which the feeling sinks, till it rises again into 
warmth and ardour, appears to us to be the 


LORENZO !—all seemed vowed to thee, 

To passion, and to misery! 

Another delightful interinde (though mis- 
called a Song) is here brought. in, but we 
can only quote the first eloquent stanza ; 
Farewell !—we shall not meet again! 

As we are parting now, 

I must my beating restrain— 

Must veil my burning brow! 

Oh, I must coldly learn to hide 

One thought, all else above— 

Must call upon my woman’s pride” 

To hide my woman’s love ! daa 

Check dreams I never may avow ; 

Be free, *be careless, cold as thou! 


The song is sticceeded by a charming Epi- 
sode ef Leades and Cydippe, whose romantic 
tale is told with all the author’s artless effect. 
Their unhappy en leads with conge- 
hial transition to that of the ImproVisatrice ; 
she witnesses the marriage of Lorenzo to an- 
other ; and his history, which compelled him to 
that sacrifice, is related. He confesses his love 
for her, and after some pathetic expressions 
of sorrow (a few of which we throw into a 
note *,) the poem breaks off, and thus con- 
cludes :— 
There is a lone and stately hall,— 
its master dwells apart from all. 
A wanderer through Italia’s land, 
One night a refuge there I found. 
The lightning flash rolled o’er the sky, 
‘The torrent rain was sweeping round ;—~ 
These won me entrance. He was young, 
‘The castle’s lord, but pale like age ; 
His brow, as sculpture beautiful, 
Was wan as Grief’s corroded page. 
He had no words, he had no smiles, 
No hopes :—his sole employ to brood 
Silently over his sick heart, 
, In pape pe itude, te 
saw.the hall where jay; ; 
He mused his wea ~ 
It scarcely seemed & 'placefor Woe, 
But rather like a a home; 
Around were graceful statues ra ° 
And pictures shone around the dome. 
But there was one—a loveliest one !— 
Oue picture brightest of all there! 
Oh! never did the painter’s dream 
Shape thing so gloriously fair! 
It was a face !—the summer day 
Is not more radiant in its light! 
Dark flashing eyes, like the deep stars 
Lighting the azure brow of night ; 
A blush like sunrise o’er the rose;- 
A cloud of raven hair, whose shade 
Was sweet as evening’s, and whose curls 
Clustered beneath a laure} braid, 
She leant upon a harp :—one hand 
Wandered, like snow, amid the chords ; 
The lips were opening with such life, 
You almost heard the silvery words. 
She looked a form of light and life,— 
All soul, all passion, and all fire; ' 
A priestess of Apollo’s, when 
The morning beam falls on her lyre; 
A Sappho, or ere love had turned 
The heart to. stone where once it burned. 
But by the picture’s side was 
A funeral urn, on which was traced 








* That sun has kissed the morning dews,— 
I shall not see its twilight close ! 
That rose is fading in the noon, 
And I shall not ontlive'that rose! - - - 
Thou wilt remember me,—my name 
Ts linked with beauty and with fame. 
he —— —_ = —— ek 
The spell of Music’s — 
Stars’ their poetry of night, 


The silver silence of moonlight,— 

The dim blush of the twilight hours, 

ba tregrenes of - n seryaco — i= 
at, more than all, sweet songs w, 

Thrice sacred unto Love and me. 

Lorénze ! be this kiss a spell ¢ 





My frat !—my last! Farewell !—Farewell ‘ 
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‘The heart's recotded wretchedness ;— 
And on a tablet, hung above, 

Was ’graved one tribute of sad words— 

* LORENZO To HIS MINSTREL Love.’ 

It has lately been repeated by several of 
our critical guides, that our epoch of poetry 
has closed. They have taken up a fanciful 
theory ; and because the minstrel harp of the 
Border has ‘been hushed, and the light of 
Childe Harolde’s flame extinguished, they 
rashly venture to decree, that a number of 
silent years must elapse before the birth of 
another era of song. We will not pay them 
so ill acompliment as to believe that. they will 
maintain this opinion aftér'théy have read The 
Improvisatrice. “We doubt not the ability to 
discover some of the faults of youthful com- 
position in het straifs; but we would most sin- 
cerely pity the person who could notice them 
amid the transcendant beauties of thought, 
expression, imagery, and fervent genius, with 
the blaze of which they are surrounded and illu- 
minated. ‘For ourselves, discarding every idea 
of such prescribed Augustan ages, we do not 
hesitate to say, that in our judgment this vo- 
lume formsitself an era in our country’s bright 
cycle of female poetical fame. What ma: 
spring from the continued cultivation of suc 
promise, it is not easy to predicate; but if 
the author never excels what she has already 
done, we can confidently give her the assur- 
ance. of what the possessor of such talents 
must most earnestly covet—Immortality. 

[Besides the chief 564 upon which we have 
dweit with so much pleasure, there is a sequel of 
about double the extent of miscellaneous pieces, 
of which we have only at present room to say, 
that they are devoted: to’ subjects entirely differ- 
ing in sentiment ters oh each other, 
and altogether woxthy at L.] 

ori iaswant OTF 
TOUR 1N GERMANY. 
THE curious details into which the author has 
gone respecting the German Universities, 
and the combination and conduct of the Stu- 
dents, were too important to be dismissed in 
our first notice ; and, agreeably to our pledge, 
we resume the story of these institutions, and 
the strange blades who belong to them— 

“‘ However they may be outraged, they are 
entitled neither to redress nor protection; 
should any of them resent the multreatment 
heaped upon him, ‘he brings down on himself 
the vengeance of the whole mass of initiated ; 
for, to draw every man within the circle is a 
common object of all the clans; he who will 
join none is the enemy'of all. Blows, which 
the Burschen have proscribed among them- 
selves, as unworthy of gentlemen, are allow- 

.ed against the “ Wild Ones,” for such is the 
appellation given to these quiet sufferers, 
from the caution with which they must steal 
along, trembling at the presence of a Com- 
ment Bursche, and exiled, as they are, from 
the refined intercourse of Commerz-houses to 
the wilds and deserts of civilized society. 
Others, unable to hold out against the inso- 
lence and contempt of the young men among 
whom they are compelled to live, in.an evil 
hour seek refuge beneath the wing of a 
Landsmannschaft. se are named Renon- 
cen, or Renouncers. Having renounced the 
state of nature, they stand, in academical 
civilization, a degree above the obstinate 
‘ Wild Ones,’ but yet they do not acquire by 
their tardy and compelled submission a full 
claim to all Burschen rights. They are merely 
entitled to the protection of the fraternity 
which they have joined, and every member of 
it will run every man through the body who 








dares to insult them, in word-or deed, other-' 
wise than is p d by the Burschen code. ' 
By abject. snbmission to the will of their im- 

erious protectors, they purchase the right of 
a abused and stabbed only,according to 
rule, instead of being kicked and knocked 
down. contrary. to all rule. 

* Associations are commonly formed for 
purposes of will and harmony; bnt the’ 
very object of the Land: 
relling. .So soon as a number of these frater- 
nities exist, they become the sworn foes of 
each other, except when a common danger 
drives them to make common cause. Each 
aspires at being.the dominant. body in the’ 
university, and, if not the most “ans at 
least the most feared in the town. They could 
be tolerated, if the subject of emulation were, 
which should produce the greatest number of 
decent scholars ; it would even be laudable if 
they contended which should be victor at 
cricket or foot-ball. But unfortunately, the 
ambitious contest of German Burschen is 
simply, who shall bé most successful at fe- 
nowning, that is, at doing-somethiing, no mat- 
ter what, which will make people stare at’ 
them, and talk about them; or, who shall 
produce the greatest number of scandals, that 
is, who shall. fight the greatest. number of} 
duels, or cause: them to be fought; or, who 
will show the quickest invention, and the 
readiest hand in resisting all attempts, civil or 
academical, to interfere with their vagaries. ' 
If opportunities of mortifying each other do 
not occur, they must be made ; the merest 
trifles are sufficient to give a pretext for seri- 
ous quarrels, and the sword «is immediately 
drawn to decide them, the ‘ consummation 
devoutly to. be wished,’-which is-at bostonmthé 
grand object of the whoje.. At Jena the cus: 
tom has'béen Allowed to grow up of permit- 
ting the students to give balls; the Senate 
has only tried to make them decent, by con-, 
fining them to the Rose, an inn belonging to 
the University, and therefore under its con- 
trol. If they he given any where else, the 
Burschen cannot expect the company of the 
fashionable ladies of Jena, the wives and 
daughters of the professors. Now a Lands- 
mannschaft which gives a ball, Renowns su- 
perbly ; it makes itself distinguished, and it 
must, therefore, be mortified. The other 
Burschen station themselves at the door, or 
below the windows ; they hoot, yell, sing, 
whistle, and make all sorts of infernal noises, 
occasionally completing the joke by breaking 
the windows: This necessarily brings up an 
abundant crop of scandals ; and it can easily 
happen, that as ‘much blood is shed next 
morning, as there was negus drunk the night 
before. A Landsmannschatt had incautiously 
announced a ball before engaging the musi- 
cians; the others imiiediately engaged the 
only band of which Jena could boast for a 
concert:on the same evening. e dancers 
would have been under the necessity of either 
sacrificing their féte, or bringing over an or- 
chestra from Weimar; but the quarrel was 
prevented from coming to extremes by the 
non-dancers giving up their right over the fid- 
diers, on condition that the ball should be 
considered as given by the whole body of 
Burschen, not i any particular fraternity. 
A number of students took it into their heads 
to erect themselves. into an independent 
duchy, which they. named -after..a village in 
the neighbourhood:of Jena, whither they re- 
gularly repaired to drink beer. He who could 
drink most was elected Duke, and the great 





haften is qanre't 











officers of his court were appointed in the 





a 
same way, according to their capacity for 
liquor. To complete the farce, they paraded 
the town. Though all this might be extremely 
good for sots and children, in students it was 
exquisitely ridiculous ;. but it attracted no- 
tice ; it was’ a piece of successful renowning, 
and their brethren could not tamely submit 
to be thrown into the shade. ..A number of 
others forthwith erected themselves into a 
free town of the empire; took their name 


‘from another neighbouring village ; elected 


their Burgomaster, Syndic,, and Councillors, 
and, habited in the official garaof Hamburgh 
or Frankfort, made their procession on foot, 
to mark their contempt of ducal pomp, and 
point themselves out as industrions frugal 
citizens. The two parties now came in con- 
tact with each other; and it was daily ex- 
pected, that theif reciprocal caricatures, like 
angry negociations, would prove the forerun- 
ners of an open war between his Serene 
Highness and the Free Town. 

‘© The individual Bursche, in his academi- 
cal character, is animated by the same paltry, 
arrogant, quarrelsome, demineering <disposi- 
tion. - When fairly imbued with the. spirit of 
his sect, no rank can command respect from 


‘him, for he knows no superior to himself and 


his comrades. A few years ago, the Empress 
of Russia, when she was at Weimar, visited 
the University Museum of Jena. Among the 
students who had assembled to see-her, one 
was observed to keep his bonnet on his head, 
avd his pipe in his mouth, as.her Imperial 
Majesty passed. The Prorector called, the 
young'man before him, and remonstrated with 
him his ape The defepce was in “sm 
muine spirit of Burschenism,; < a free. 
oan svat isa: Empress to mi : Fa 


portance.and bigh voration ; misTe’ by ludi- 
crously erroneous ideas of honotit ; and hur- 
ried on by the example ofall around hint, the 
true Bursche swaggers and renowns, choleric, 
raw, and overbearing. He measures his owo 
honour, because his companions measure it, 
by. the number of scandals he has fought, but 


neither he nor-they ever waste a thought on | 


what,they have been fought for. To have 
tonght:unsuccessfally is bad ; but, if he wishes 
to.become a respected and influential person- 
age, not to have fought at all is infinitely 
worse, He, therefore, does not fight to re- 
sent insolence, but he insults, or takes offence, 
that he may have a pretext for fighting, The 
lecture-rooms are but secondary tothe fencing- 
school; that is his temple, the rapier is his 
god, and the Comment is the gospel by which 
he swears. 

‘<This Comment, as it is called, is the Burs- 
chen Pandects, the general code to which all 
the Landsmanunschaften are subject, However 
numerous the latter may be in.a eo soN 
there is. but one comment, and this venerable 
body of jaw descends from generation to gene- 
ration, in the special.keeping of the senior 
convent,. It isthe holy volume; whose mi- 
nutest regulations must neither be qnestioned 
norslighted. What it allows cannot be wrong ; 
what it prohibits cannot be right. *He has 
no comment in him,’ used to be a proverbial 
expression for a stupid fellow. It regulates 
the mode of election of the superior officers, 
fixes. the. relation of Wild Ones’ and ‘ Re- 
nouncers’ to the true-Burschen, and of the 
Burschen.to each other ; it provides’ punish- 
ments for various offences, and commonly de- 
nounces excommunication against thieves 
and cheaters at play, especially if the cheat- 
ing be of any very gross kind, But the point 
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of honour is its soul. The comment is, in 
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reality, a code, arranging the manner. in 
which Burschen shall quarrel with each other, 


and how the guarrel, once begun, shall_ be }comes.roundish-towards the — therefore, 


terminated. “It fixes, with the most pedantic 
solicitude, a graduated scale of offensive 
words, and the style and degree of satisfac- 
tion that may be- demanded for each. The 
scale rises, or is supposed to rise, in enormity, 
till it reaches the atrocious expression, Dum- 
mer Junge, (stupid yonth,) which contains 
within itself every possible idea of insult, 
and can be atoned for only with blood. The 
particular degrees of the scale may vary in 
different universities ; but the principle of its 
construction is the same in all, and in all 
‘stupid youth’ ‘is the boiling point. If you 
are assailed with any epithet which stands 
below stupid youth in the scale of contumely, 
you are not bound immediately to challenge; 
you-may ‘set yourself in advantage ;’ that is, 
you may ‘retort on the offender with an 
epithet which stands higher than the one. he 
has applied to you. ‘Then your opponent 
may retort, if you have left him room, in the 
same way, by rising a degree above you ; and 
thus the courteons terms of the comment 
may be bandied between you, till one or the 
other finds only the highest step of the ladder 
unoccupied, and ‘is compelled to pronounce 
the ‘ stupid youth,’ to which there is no reply 
butachallenge. I do not say that this.is the 
ordinary practice ; in general, it comes to.a 
challenge at once; but such is the theory of 
the ‘Comment. - Whoever submits to any of 
these epithets, without either setting himself 
iv advantage, or giving a.challenge, is forth- 
with.punished by the convent with verschiss, 
or the lesser excommunication ; for there is.a 
temporary and a pérpetual verschiss, some- 
thing like the lesser and greater excommuni- 
cation in’ eécl¢siasfical discipline. He may, 

coy and his honone, by fighting, 4 
wi a given ime, with ope member of éach 
of the exiatjeig Landemanpechaften ; but if; 
he allows the fixed time to pass without doing 
s0, the sentenge becomes irrevocable: ne 
human’ power ean restore him. to his honours 
and his rights; he_is declared infamous for 
ever; the same punishment is denounced 
against all who hold intercourse with him; 
every mode of insult, real or verbal, is per- 
mitted and laudable against him ; he is put to 
the ban of this academical empire, and stands 
alone among his companions, the butt of un- 
ceasing scorn and contumely. 

“+ In.the conduct of the duel itself, the com- 
ment descends, to the. minutest particulars. 
The dress, the. weapons, the distance, the 
value of different kinds of thrusts, the length 
to which the aim shall be bare, and a thou- 
sand other minntia, are all fixed, and have, 
at least, the merit of preventing every unfair 
advantage. In some universitiés the sabre, 
in others the rapier, is the: academical 'wea- 
pon; pistols nowhere. ‘The weapon used at 
Jena is what:they call a Schléger. It isa 
straight blade, about . three feet and a half 
long, and three-cornered like a bayonet. The 
hand is protected. by a circular. plate of tin, 
eight or ten inches in diameter, which some 
burlesque poets, who have had the audacity 
to laugh at Burschenism, have profaned with. 
the appellation of ‘* The Soup Plate of Ho- 
nour.’ The handle can be separated: from 
the blade, and the soup plate from both,—all 
this for_purposes of concealment. The handle 
is pat in the pocket; the plate is buttoned 


unsuspected to the place of combat, as if they 
were.going out for = meruing, stroll, The 
tapering triangulur blade, necessarily be- 





















































no. thrust counts, unless it so deep that 
the orifice of the. wound is three-cornered; 
for,.as the Comment has it, ‘ no affair is to be 
decided in a trifling and childish way merely 
proforma.’ Besides, the seconds, an umpire 
and a surgeon must be present; but the last 
is always a medical student, that he may be 
under the comment-obligation to secrecy. All 
parties present. are bound not to reveal ‘what 
» Without distinction of ¢dnsequences, 
if it has been fairly done; the same promise 
is exacted from those who may come acci- 
dentally to know any thing of the matter ; 
to give information or evidence against a 
Bursche, in regard to any thing not contrary 
to the Comment, is an inexpiable offence. 
Thus life may easily be lost without the possi- 
bility of discovery ; for authority is deprived, 
as far as possible, of every means by which 
it might get at the truth. It is perfectly true, 
that mortal combats are not frequent, partly 
from the average equality of skill, every man 
being in the. daily practice of his weapon, 
partly, because there is often no small por- 
tion of gasconade in the warlike propensities 
of these young persons ; yet neither are they 
$o rare as many people imagine. It does not 
often happen, indeed, that either of the par- 
ties is killed. on the spot, but the wounds 
eften superinduce other mortal ailments, and 
still more frequently, lay the foundation of 
diseases which cling to the body through life. 
A professor, who perhaps has had better 
opportunities. of learning the working of the 
system than any of his colleagues, assured 
me, that instances are by.no means rare, of 
young men carrying home consumption with 
tenn Je consequence wd slight injuries re- 
ceivedin Jungs. ithe césjon-of the 
Tast fatal doel at Sinn e stint 7. 
Weimar gave this oe man a commission to 
inquire into the affair. He declined it, unless 
he were armed, at the same time, to act 
against the Landsmannschaften generally. 
‘On receiving this power, he seized a number 
of their Schidger, and sent to jail a score of 
those whom he believed to he most active 
in the confraternities. But the impression of 
this unwonted rigour was. only temporary ; 
they became more secret, but not at all less 
active, 

“* Yet, let it only become. necessary to 
oppose the inroads of discipline, to punish the 
townsmen, or do some extravagant thing, 
that will astound the governments, and these 
bodies, which thus live: at daggers drawing 
with each other, are inseparable. They take 
their measures with a secrecy which no vigi- 
lance has hitherto been able to penetrate, 
and an unanimity-which has scarcely been 
tainted by a single treason.” 

To this very extraordinary account. is 
added— 

*“It is itself, however, no slight peculi- 
arity, that all these . peculiarities do not last 
longer than three years. When the student 
has finished his curriculum, and leaves the 
tiniversity, he is himself numbered among 
the Philistines ; the prejudices, the fooleries, 
and hot-headed forwardness of the Bursche 
depart from him, as if he were waking from 
a dream ; he returns to the ordinary modes 
of thinking and acting in the world; he pro: 
bably never wields a rapier again, or quarrels 
with a mortal, till his dying day ; be falls into 





under the coat; the blade is. sheathed in a 
walking-stick ; and thus the parties proceed 


his own place in the busfling competition of | Private Law. 
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society, and leads a peaceful industrious life, 
as‘his fathers did before him. His politicat 
chimeras, too, like all the rest of his oddities, 
are much less connected with principle than 
his turbulence would seem to imply ; they are 
modes of speech, which, like the shapeless 
coats, and daily fencing matches, it has be- 
come the fashion of the place to adopt, rather 
than any steady feeling or solid conviction. 
The Burschen peculiarities are taken up be- 
cause they belong to. the sort of.life to which 
the person is, for a time, consigned ; but they 
do not adhere to the man, or become abiding 
parts of his character; once beyond the 
walls’ of the town, and they fall from him 
with the long hair, Were it otherwise, the 
consequences would already have been visi- 
ble. Did these young men carry out into the 
world the same vague and heated ideas, and 
the same dangerous readiness to act upon 
them, which are reckoned part.of theiriduties 
at college, it might furnish good grounds for 
the political precautions of alarmed govern- 
ments, but it would likewise render them un- 
availing ; forthe great mass of the people would 
speedily be leavened. These are the very men, 
who, in many cases, form the army, who in- 
struct the people, who occupy all the lower, 
and not a few of the higher departments in 
the provincial governments. There does not 
seem to be much more reason to fear that a 
swaggering and unruly German Barsche will 
become a quarrelsome.and riotous German 
citizen, than there would be toapprehend that 
a boy of Eton would grow up to be a radical 
leader in Parliament, because at. school he 
had borne a share in a barring out.” 

This is a consoling reflection, and we only 
hope that it is well-founded. The grand scene 
at the Wartburg brought the matter to a 
crisis, and government interfered seriously to 
check the organization of seven or eight thou- 
sand mischievous enthusiasts {since then, the 

fiversittes ‘ave nore -Tresemibted-seats of” 
learning; and in truth fiiey Shonld@ "be so if 
any attention is expected tobe paid to their 
courses of multifarious studies. 

‘To show this, we shall annex, from a pri- 
vate source, a Prospectus of the Course at 
Heidelberg; which will be found no. inapt 
illustration of our tourist’s interesting account. 

Lectures in the Onipovelty of Heidelberg, in the 

* Summer of 1822 :— 

Paulus: Explanation of the Epistles of St. Paul; Ec- 
clesiastical History. ; : 

Daub: Theological Encyclopedia; Dogmaticks. 

Schwarz: Dogmaticks ; Christian Ethics; Pedago- 

_ Explanation of St. John the Evangelist; Ho- 
mileticks. E 

Lewald: Church History ; Explanation of the Epis- 
tles of St. Jobn. : 

Umbreit: Explanation of the Psalms; Exegetical 
Exercises ; the Arabic Language. 

-Ulimann: Christian Archeology; Exegetical Exer- 
°"Thibaut : Institutions and History of the Roman Law ; 
Doctrine of Prescription; the Code Napoleon. 

Zacharia: Public Law; Auxiliary Sciences to the 
German Public Law; Feudal Law. Pe 

Mittermaier: Criminal Law; Procedure’ in Criminal 
Practice, 

Rosshirt : istic Eacyel ; ; i 

Walch: Juristic Encyclopedia; Literary History of 
the Roman daw. 

Willig: The Pandects ; Law of Inheritance. 

Zimmem: History of the Roman Civil Law; Law of 
Inheritance; Ronian.Civil Procedure, she 

Morstadt: Catholic’ and Protestimt eclesistioa Law, 
Practice of Civil Procedure ; Art eporting in Civil 
and Criminal Causes; Political Economy; Doctrine of 
Taxation. : 

Kancher : Laws of Commerce and Bills of Exchange, 
Criminal Procedare ; Practice of Civil Procedure; Art 


f Reporting. 
Wild. The of Germany, and of German Law ; 


Wild: The His ¢ 
Prussian Common Law; Ecclesiastical Law; German 
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Weber: History of Germany and of Geran Law 5 00 
Ordeals, an s udicial Combat aniong the 
Germans; German Private Law, and German Criminal 


Contadi: Introduction to the Study of Medicine, 
Pathology, and Therapeuticks; Clinical Medicine; Fo- 
rensic Medicine. 

Tiedemann: Physiology; on Monstrous Births. 
x... : Magnetic Surgery; Physiology of Plants; 

tan: 


y- 
Nagele: Midwifery; Diseases of Pre tand Lying- 
in Women; Literary pei | of Midwite 4 

Sebastian: Pathology and Therapeuticks; the Art of 
Medical and Surgical Drawing. ; 

Gmelin; Analytical and Technical Chemistry. 

Chelius: Diseases of the es; Diseases of the 
Eyes; Clinical Surgery. 

Dierbach : teria Medica; Botany. 

Folmann: Osteology and Syndesmology [the Art of 

Gatterer by ert hnology; Dip! 

Tr: culture; Technology; Diplomacy. 

Semer: Finance, Statisticks. 

Reinhard. Commerce ; Finance; Police. 

Count, V. Sponeck: Management of Foresis; Taxa- 
tion; Forest and Game Laws. 

Erb : Political Economy; Police. 2 

nm: Science of Political Economy; Agriculture. 

Creuzer: Greek and Roman Antiquities ; Latin In- 
terpretation of the History of Herodotus; Exercises in 
the Phil il Seminary. 

Weisse: Universal Encyclopedia. 

Voss: The Elegies of Tibullus; Explanation of Zs- 
ches, and of the Odyssey. ‘ 

tncke: Experimental Philosopby ; Practical Arith 

metic ; Trigonometry and Aerology. 

Schweins: Pure Mathematics; Hydrostatics ; the 
nigh r hes of Mathematics ;. Practical Geometry. 

hlosser: History of the Middle Ages. 

Von Leonhard: Oryktognosy; Mining. 

Erb: Logic; Examination of Physiology. 

Hillebrand: History of Philosophy, Logic, and ,Me- 
tagbysicns Natural Law. 
odd one: Modern History of Europe ; Diplomacy; He- 


ry. 
Kayser: Explanation of the Andria of Terence. 
Roux: Instruction for designing Anatomical Subjects, 
Figures, and Landscapes. 
Leger: Architecture and Perspective. 
Bahr: Explanation of Livy; and of Plato’s Phedon. 
Geiger : Experimental Chemistry ; Pharmacy. 
Hinrichs : Logic ; Speculative Religion; Natural Law 
of Possession and Property ; Scientific Treatise and Cri- 
ticism of the Fine Arts 


Prestinari: Chemistry. 
Maller: Algebra, “Prigomocgetry, Analysis, 
‘There are some tebe ine shove that are charred to 
; pexany Cs they are intelligible. Oryk- 
tognosy 18, We beticve;' the appearance or external cha- 
racter of minerals; if not:approved, we suppose we 
might put situply mineralogy.} 








BULLOCK’S SIM MONTHS IN MEXICO. 


Tne interest taken by Great Britain in the 
affairs of South America, and which, besides 
its own merit, has induced us to take so 
much notice of this volume, is demonstrated 
by the fact that the whole first edition, 
(1500) was subscribed for by the London 
booksellers on the first day of publication. 
Thus warranted in our course of review, we 
continue to extract the most useful informa- 
tion with regard to commerce, and the most 
striking passages connected with manners or 
description.* Of the latter class the fol- 
— is a new example : 

** We arrived at Chollula after a pleasant 
ride omnes covered with corn-fields, in- 
terspersed. with plantations of the Agava 
Americana. This city was, before the con- 
quest, one of the most considerable belonging 
to the Mexicans. I¢ was famed for its idols, 
its sanctity, and its idolatrous worship. The 
Teocalli or Temple is composed of alternate 
layers of clay and sun-burnt brick, forming 
an immense pyramid, divided into regular 
strata stages or platforms; but time, and 
the growth of the prickly pear, the tuna, or 
nopal, aud other vegetables, have left but 
little of its original form visible, and it now 
resembles a natural hill; the high road from 


= By the by, there is a blunder in the early part of 
volume, where the mountain of Perote 8 aid to 
be 12,000, instead, we presume, of 1900 toises in height. 





Puebla is cut a part of it, which 
serves to show its internal structure. Some 
writers have conjectured that it was used as 
a cemetery’ or burial-place; others, that it 
was intended as a place of defence, or for the 
performance of public worship. We as- 
cended by a steep winding road, partly cut 
into steps, to a level area of 140 feet long, on 
which stands a pretty church, 90 feet in 
length, with two towers and a dome: from 
this exalted platform, the spectator enjoys 
a most lovely landscape. The city of Chol- 
lula, ‘its great square, or market-place, 
crowded with Indians (resembling what it 
was in the time of Cortez,) with its numerous 
churches, gardens, &c. lay at our feet, and 
as the delighted eye ranged over the 
extensive plain, countless churches, hacien- 
das, plantatiens of aloes, and corn-fields, 
met the’ view, which was bounded by the 
blue mountains, among which arose the 
gigantic Orizaba, and the majestic snow- 
crowned Pepecatapth. After enjoying this 


conveniently permit, we visited the neat 
place of worship, built in the shape of a 
eross, and kept remarkably clean. Its silver 
and gilt ornaments were surrounded by a 
fine display of living flowers, (amongst 
which the carnations were the finest [ had 
ever seen,) the peace-offerings of the poor 
Indians, by whom the place was crowded, 
as mass was celebrating at thetime. The 
férvent piety and decent behaviour of this 
little congregation would have formed a 
fine contrast with the gaily dressed bustling 
assemblages in some of the churches of 
France and Italy. Before the building were 
two noble cypress trees, of great size and.an- 
tiquity: ‘at the top of the steps of the en- 
trance is a rich-sculptared cross, of stone, 
with the date 1660 inscribed on it, aud 
hear it a short hymn in Spanish, to the 
Viren, is engraved on a tablet. 

“« We descended with reluctance the side 
of ‘this pyramid, whose base is more exten- 
sive: than that of: the great pyramid: of 
Egypt. It is covered with trees of great 
variety, some of which I had not seen be- 
fore, but they had evidently been planted 
there. Onour descent to the plains we vi- 
sited two detached masses, constructed, 
like the great pyramid, of unburnt’ brick 
and clay. The one to the north-east had 
been cut or taken away; its sides were 
broken, and so perpendicular as to prevent 
access to its summit, on which a cross had 
been erected. The other was easy of as- 
cent, and appears to me to have been a 
fortified place, with a ditch and a wall on 
the top, forming aw enclosure nearly re- 
sembling in form the figure gq , and about 
100 feet in length: here I funnd among 
the loose earth many human bones ; pieces 
of red earthenware; and fragments of ob- 
sidian—the knives, spears, and arrow-heads 
of the ancicnt Mexicans. An excavation 
of this pile would probably prove an ob- 
ject of high interest to the antiquary—I 
know of no .engraving of it: the other 
detached piece has been engraved by, Hum- 
boldt;* whose figure of the great pyra- 
mid conveys no idea of its present state, 
nor is the church on its summit at all like the 

iwinal.’ 


original. 

The city of Mexico itself is not half so in- 
teresting as several of the other places 
visited by our author. Y 

The existing state of this city exhibits 





only a shadow of the grandeur it had once 


delightful scene as long as our time would | ° 





attained. The period of its greatest splen- 
be placed’ 


dour, wealth, and luxury, may 
within one century from its conquest by 


Cortez. The present internal decorations: 


but ill accord with the magnificent houses 


and palaces on which thousands have been‘ 


lavished, and prove at orice the poverty 
of the present Mexicans and the wealth’ 


of their ancestors. The massive silver ta.° 


bles, staircases, and chandeliers, &c. &c. 
have all disappeared. The profusion of 
jewels and the extravagant equipages are 
no longer to be seen in the streets, and 
the ensemble even of people of the highest 


rank, of the present day, reminds us in no-' 
thing of the authenticated descriptions of' 
the inhabitants of the same place by writers’ 


two centuries ago.” 
In this city however there is an Institu: 


tion, Mr. Bullock’s account and opinion of” 


which will be read with peculiar interest at 
this period, when a similar thing is attempted 
in London. 

“ A National establishment for affording 
temporary relief to persons in pecuniary 
distress has long been founded in Mexico, 


under the protection of the Government,’ 
It occupies an extensive building opposite,’ 


the Franciscan monastery. I procured an 
introduction to the difector, a highly es- 


teemed ecclesiastic, who politely attended’ 


me, and explained the regulations. I was 
shown property of all kinds, deposited, as 
pledges, for money advanced. A room of 


reat extent and strength was filled with va-" 
Whole services of” 


rions articles of value. 
plate were piled up one upon another.— 

assive silver vessels, dishes, crucifixes, 
statues of saints, pictures with silver frames, 
articles of female decoration, diamonds, 
pearls, and some very fine rubies and eme- 
ralds, ‘by their presence, impress upon the 
beholder; ‘at once, the past Spulence and 
present reduced condition of the country. 
Property sent here remains fora certain 
term on the payment of a small interest, 
when, if not redeemed, it is offered for sale 
by private contract, with the lowest price 
affixed to each article; if, in a given period, 


it remains unsold, itis then put up in a° 


monthly sale by auction, sold to the best 


bidder, and the overplus of what has been’ 


advanced, after deducting interest and ex- 
penses, paid over to the original proprietor. 
‘* The establishment is open every after- 


noon. The crowd that filled the court at-: 


tested the humble fortunes of the bulk of 
the people. We remarked that the jew- 
ellery deposits were less in proportion than 
any other species of property; and the 
conductor accounted for it by observing, 
that those Spaniards who had or were about 
to return to the mother country, converted 
their dollars into more portable articles, 
that they might convey them about their 
persons with greater security. This, too, 
accounts for my having sold the old doubloons 
which I had brought with me to the capital 
fur twenty-two dollars, though intrinsically 
worth only sixteen—they afterwards fell to 
eighteen. The discerning» reader will at 
onee. perceive the difference between this 
establishment and the pawnbrokers’ shops 
of England: with us the distressed indivi- 
dual is but too often at the merey of an 
interested person; but the public fanctionary 
of the Mexican Institation has no interest 
of his own to serve,—and perhaps a still 

ater public advantage accrues from the 


merican -plan, by preventing the facility’ 
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# 
with which stolen property is disposed of 

. a? 
wifekiog a cursory view of the chief objects 
of curiosity still remaining in the city of 
Mexico, our author observes— . ‘ 

“ Of the myriads of pictures with which 
the churches, convents, cloisters, &c. &c, 
are crowded, I saw few worth the expense 
of removing. The churches and cathedrals 
may, amongst the great numbers with which 
they are encumbered, have some good, and I 
am inclined to think they have ; but the quan- 
tity of light admitted into these superb tem- 
ples is too little, even in the brightest day, 
to render it practicable to discover their me- 
rits: they are lost to the world in the sacred 
gloom that pervades the place. The public, 
too, are prevented from a near approach. by 
clumsy railings; but, from what information 
I was enabled to obtain by peeping through, 
it appeared to me that some of the finest 
productions of the Italian and Spanish 
schools may be here buried in oblivion. 

‘ T visited the houses of many of the nobility, 
but found little worthy of notice. The Count 
of Valenciana’s drawing-room has a set of 
prints from Clande. which, with the excep- 
tion of a few fine things in the palace of the 
Bishop of Puebla, are the only works worth 
mentioning connected with the old masters, 
that came under my inspection. 

“ In the many rambles I made through the 
city, I often examined the brokers’ and fur- 
niture shops ; as, amongst the countless num- 
ber of statues and pictures of saints and 
martyrs, I expected to have found some- 
thing worth bringing home: but all my re- 
searches in this way only produced me two 
small pictures ; one on copper, (the Adoration 
of the Shepherds,), an early picture, or a 
copy, of Corregio; the other a Holy Family, 
somewhat in the style of Carlo Maratti. - - - 

“ Of carvers in wood there are many, as 
every house has a statue of a saint or madon- 
na painted and generally superbly dressed. 
The art of engraving on stone is unknown in 
Mexico ; but the Indians greatly excel in the 
modelling and working in wax. ‘The speci- 
mens of different tribes with their costumes, 
with the habiliments of the gentry of the 
country, which I have brought over, will am- 
ply testify their merits in this department. 
They also model fruit and vegetables in a 
beautiful manner. A lady at Puebla de los 
Angeles executes, in a singular style, from 
pieces of old linen cloth, groups of comic 
figures, some of which I have also brought to 
England, Such was her skill, that, from 
having only seen me for a short time, on my 
first passing through the city, I was surprised 
to find, on my return, that she had executed 
a portrait of me in this style, which was im- 
mediately recognised by my friends.” 

ere is but one theatre, and— 

“* The orchestra is indifferent ; the scenery, 
dresses, and machinery, inferior to the the- 
atrical exhibitions seen at Bartholomew fair, 
and the performers in general below medio- 
crity. 

“The house is lighted from above by 
sconces, each holding a number of glass 
lamps ; and is more pleasing than might be 
expected. Itis open every night, and twice 
on Sunday, on which day, and on holydays, 
the price is double; but this establishment 
ret so ill, at the time of our visit, that its 

al close was announced from the stage 


while we were present—so that the capital 
of New Spain is now without any dramatic 
entertainment, - - - 





« With very few exceptions, all present, 
of either sex, pursued their’ favourite habit 
of smoking; the ladies, even in the boxes, 
with a fan in one hand and a cigar in the 
other, enveloped in a ‘smoke that rendered 
it difficult to see from one side of the house 
to the other. - - - 

** In. the fine evenings, during the dry 
seasons, the environs of the city present a 
scene of bustle, gaiety, and pleasure, scarce- 
ly to be paralleled; hundreds of canoe$, of 
various sizes, mostly with awnings, crowded 
with native Indians, neatly dressed, and 
their heads crowned with the most gaudy 
flowers, are seen passing in: every direction : 
each boat, with its musician seated on the 
stern, playing on the guitar, and some of the 
party singing or dancing, and often both 
united, presents such a picture of harmless 


mirth as I fear is rarely to be met with at the 


fairs and wakes of our country.” 

The markets are amply supplied, and have 
many articles to which Europe is unaccus- 
tomed. 

‘* Domestic water-fowl are almost un- 
known in this part of New Spain. I never 
saw a tame duck, and geese but twice, in the 
whole country.. Turkeys, fowls, pigeons, 
hares, and rabbits, are in great plenty, and 
venison is occasionally met with at table, 
Fish is scarce and dear, the lakes producing 
but few species: the pesca blanca, or white 
fish, resembling in,appearance and taste our 
smelts, is the best. Tortoises, frogs, and the 
axolote, a species of salamander, (an aquatic 
animal much resembling a water-newt or 
lizard,) are abundant in the market, and all 
good eating ; the latter have been the subject 
of dispute among naturalists since the dis- 
covery of America, and we are still in ob- 
scurity with respect to their doubtful history. 
They were so plentiful in the time of Cortez 
that his army principally subsisted on them, 
and I. haye seen them by thousands in the 
markets of Tollucca; yet they have néver 
been discovered in a young state, nor has any- 
sexual difference yet been noticed. I brought 
several home in spirits, which are now under 
the inspection of Sir Everard Home, from 
whom the public may shortly expect much 
information respecting this obscure species. 

** The Indians also bring to market a con- 
siderable quantity of a small delicate fish, 
not more than two or three inches long, 
which’ they take in nets in the canals and 
ditches near the lakes. ‘They are enclosed 
in the leaves or capsules which surround the 
head of the Indian corn, and then roasted. 
In this state they are exposed for sale ata 
very reasonable rate: we thought them ex- 
cellent, but they are seldom seen at the re- 
pasts of the rich. They have also a small 
crastaceous animal resembling our shrimp, 
but not so well tasted. . The meat market is 
well supplied with beef, matton, and pork, 
and in the spring kid is plentiful and cheap ; 
veal is prohibited by law. The beef and mut- 
ton are by no means equal to what we have 
in the markets of Europe; but, though these 
meats are not of the best quality, they are 
by no means bad. Perhaps the fault is ina 
great measure owing to the butcher, and we 
are always partial to our own method of pre- 
paring animal food. Of vegetables and fruits 
there are few places that can boast such va- 
riety as Mexico, and none where the con- 
sumption is greater in proportion to the in* 
habitants. The great market is larger than 
Covent Garden, but yet unequal to contain 
the quantity daily exposed for sale: the 


——— 
ground is entirely covered with every Eu- 
ropean kind, and, as I-have already stated, 
with many the very names of which we have 
searcely heard. I was never tired of exa- 
mining these fruits and vegetables, Ihave 
taken casts and drawings of all I could pro- 
cure of the former during my residence : they 
are very numerous and extraordinary,--- - 

‘* How few persons in Europe have any 
idea of the form or appearance, when in a 
state of life and vegetation, of the various 
kinds of bananas, plantains, pawpaws, cus- 
tard-apples, sour sop, citrons, shaddock, 
ackee, sopotas, avocata, tunnals, pitalli, cia- 
yotte, chennini, genianil, granadilla, pome+ 
granates, dates, annonas, mangoes, staf'-ap- 
ples, melons, gouards, tomatas, &c. with 
which, and many others, this market abounds 
in succession at various seasons of the 
year. --- 

* A few intelligent gardeners from the 
north of our island would soon acquire for- 
tunes in the neighbourhood of Mexico, and 
be the means of increasing the blessings al- 
ready enjoyed by the people in those delight- 
fal regions.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
PETITION AND REMONSTRANCE OF THE 
FISHES OF THE THAMES!!! 

Pons-ius Pile-ats Observatory. Second Arch 

under Battersea Bridge; poy Putney side. 

Ist Sunday after Midsummer.* » 

Mr. Eprror,—Though that most vain and 
mistaken of all animals, Man, has taken upon 
himself to assert that our race is dumb, this 
will prove to you that we have not only intel- 
ligence and communication, but that we can 
write upon occasions sufficiently important. 
Yesterday, aparty of your species were out ‘a 
pleasuring,” as they called it, in a punt: some 
of them being soaked with rain, others with 
exertion in rowing, they at last got, under our 
Bridge, and began the only,sensible part of 
their extursion, and a part towhietowe,; for 
certain reasons and expectancies, ays 
attend the most.. They pulled ont from 
a basket, chickens, ham, bread, and other 
good things ; and it was really astonishing to 
see how the greedy creatures devoured them 
—yet as much came overboard as suppered 
5000 of us down the seven Bridges to London 
inclusive! Looking out for whatever fell, we 
observed a large printed sheet of paper aéci- 
dentally pushed over, and afterwards heard 
one of the party rated by all the others for 
losing that which was to have been. their lite. 
rary treat and recreation on the voyage. We 
need hardly add that it was No. 388 of the 
Literary Gazette, which, being but heavy ware, 
soon sunk towards the bottom, and was im- 
mediately surrounded, as it is when it appears 
on land, by multitudes of nibblers, and the 
curious of every kind. Having sometimes 
seen bits of it before, which had been wrapped 
(deservedly!) about cheese, butter, pies, and 
other provisions, in trips similar to. the pre- 
sent, we were aware of its character, and it 
was hot long before we were entirely masters 
of its contents. You may. guess our surprise 
and indignation on perasing your infamous 
review of Major’s Complete Angler of Walton 
and Cotton. And you, too, are one>of the, 
Imitatores, without: an original idea: You 
praise the cuts and ecg FF ye speak of 
the morality, tenderness, and humanity of 





* Though we do not like the baiting bestowed upon 
us in this paper, which we received extremely wet and 





with a very fishy smell on Monday morning, a sense of 
justice induces us to give it insertion.—Ed. 
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the wicked and blood-thirsty author,—you 
find it a pill for melancholy, subject for 
Janghter, full of amusement and information ; 
and be dammed* to you! It “ appeals to 
‘the’ head, and touches the heart”—scanda- 
lous! On the contrary, it teaches fraud, 
‘cruelty, unfeelingness, and barbarity, in a 
‘way, that if hell were of a different element 
from what it really is, this book would be the 
‘Devil’s Primer, as it is on earth the code of 
fnstruction to devilish human ..tormentors. 
But we allow’our rage to get the better of 
‘onr.tempers: let us prove 4o’you how much 
more tent- our judgment is, and how 
miserably unfounded your panegyrics are.t+ 
The plates are fine, forsooth! Look at the 
(fits ce. There are four of us, which 
‘you’call-dolphins (but no more: like dolphins 
than donkeys,) twisted into shapes, such as 
no ‘fishes ever took; gaping and staring ; and, 
to complete the absurdity, and make your 
‘complete anglérs ‘a’ completely ridiculous as 
~ they are rwthiless, there are half dozens of-our 
mocent companions hanging like men male- 
tors; in terrorem, from curls in the pseudo- 
dolphins’ ‘tails, which: would not sustain a 
white bait or minnow. And this is your 
boasted Fine Arts! But go farther; only 
turn over the pages. Observe at 56, with 
what a gloating, gluttonous eye, your wretch- 
ed Piscator and -his- hostess are squeezing 
the life out of a “ lovely” chub. If a 
bites a-man in two, what an out- 
gry is raised» about the matter; but it. is 
erm to torture thousands of the finny 
tribes! ‘Why, every ornamental tail-piece (as 
they are styled, adding insult to injary) in 

very volume, is the picture of a mar 


bv 


- - - = — Fair Dove! 
Princess of Rivers! how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie, 
And view thy silvan stream, 
When gilded by a sommer’s beam! 
And in it all thy wanton fry 
Playing at liberty : 
Apd, with my pred upon them, 
‘The all of treachery, 
I ever learn’d industriously to try.” 

Snch jis the prostitution of poetry to the 
barbarous art, which, after enumerating the 
many enemies by whom we ate persecuted, — 
the: otter, cofmorant, bittern, osprey, sea- 
gull; heron, king-fisher, gorara, puet, swan, 
goose, duck, craber, water-rat, &¢. &c. vil- 
lanously adds, but ‘‘ Tam not of ‘a cruel na- 
ture, Tove to kill nothing but fish”! @p. 53.) 

Was ever before such savage raillery? And 
the monster atithor, worse ten times than a 
crabe¥ or water-rat, instantly digresses into a 
cant about religion,* and catches a large chub 
‘with a white spot upon his tail, which is piti- 
lessly directed to have his guts taken out, and 
to be dréssed in his own blood! And to deceive 
this living créature, another living creature, 
a beautiful merry grasshopper, is put upon the 
hook.+ Gracious Powers! if the Dey of Algiers 
were to serve a‘single white slave so, you 
would send out a fleet of fire-ships and bomb- 
vessels, to ktiock -his' capital about his ears, 
and (not to mention what mischief random 
shots might do‘to the lovely inhabitants 
of the harem) bufy thousands of his-mangled 
people undér the blood-stained ruins.. How 
inconsistent ; yet only mark the mixture of 
remorseless barbarity and hypocrisy —* I'll 
five. you (says this merciless ruffian,. p.-63) 
a trout for your supper; and it is a good be- 


ered | ginning of your art to offer your first fruits 


fis of one sort or another, Jying dead before | to the poor, who will both thank God and 


yout éyés,. Goon, and examiné ‘the more 


you. The chub, in March and..April, is 


elaborate«plates. There ‘is Maudlin, the] usually taken with worms; in May, June, 
sweet: milkmaid, page 78, making @ trout’s|and July, he will bite at any fly, of at-Leetles 


gal 


with heriarm, while she is lilting ajwith their’ 


legs and wings gut off, or any kind 


cursed sentimental 
* two'scoundréP fishermen are teaching a chil 
3} Oh Grayling (the head of 4 large 
family py sixteen inches long,”*which 
they e! by eal 


song; and at page 316, | Of ‘snail, or at the black ‘bee’ that breeds in 


clay “walls; of at the young humble bee,” 
&c. &c. Wholesale murderer! Unfortunate 


Hing “ one of the deadest | “qitick stirring,” with an ingenuity so utterly 
hearted fishes,” as they most dead-heartedly at war with compassion, that in'’no‘other spe- 


haul the' poor: barbed’ creature into the boy's | cies of torture, ever invented by man, has it} . 


landing net!!. Thus outraging the delights 


* - 


been sufpassed. ‘You are bid to: “ put, your 


of ‘pastoral’ and the pastoral character, tlius |heok into him somewhat above the middle, 


renderivig youth insedsible to the sufferings 
of’: ; you dare to commend as enter- 
ning and moral. , 


and ont again a little below the middle : hav- 
ing so done, draw your worm above the arm- 
ing of your hook ; note, that at the enter- 


‘And 'the text is wortliy ef tlie engravings, |ing of your hook it must not be at the, head- 
The text which details your batbarous sport | end of your worm, but at the tail-end of him, 


—sport ; -and prétends ‘to’ dignify its base 
contrivances by the name of instructions iow 
best to cheat tlie unsuspecting, and destroy 
the-unwary ‘and unoffending. The mawkish 


that the point of your hook may come ent-to- 
ward the head-end, and having drawn him 
above the arming of your hook, then put the 
point of your hook again into the very head 


sensibility of this portion of the publication is | of the worm, till it come to the place where 


its most disgusting feature. The bee, we are 
affectedly ‘told, is a‘charming insect, and it is 
tobe left to its sweet labours; ‘but in the 
sequel, even’ that industrious creature does 
not fron violence, and unbappy flies 
are to be’ impaled alive upon hooks, for the 
sake of.tempting other creatures to pain, 
ruin, and deaths! = ‘P<"'' 
“ Ob, huw happy here % our leisure! 
Oh, hew innocent.our pleasure ! 


*. How very like a human oath this is, and yet how 
naturahesiid. * ; 
us of "s fable : “ A dispute hap- 





+t This reminds Esop 
eet to arise about the point of superiority, between a 
an and a Lion. The man wanting a better argument, 
shewed: the Lien! a marble monument, on which was 
the statue of a-Man striding over a Lion. If this, 


says the Lion, is.all have to say for it, let.us be the 
carvers, tind we will make the Lion striding over the: ‘s 





the point of the hook first came out, and then 
draw back that part of the worm that was 
above the shank, or arming, of your hook, 
and so fish with it.” Minute Nero! what is 
hanging, drawing, quartering, racking,to this? 
Buta second or a third are directed to be tor- 
tuted “in the same way, and all the writhing 
mass’ of misery is‘to be plunged into the 


“| water to entrap a harmless fish: nay, by a 


refinertient in cruelty, even one fish is-so em- 
ployed’for the destruction of another, and a 


* Let me : 
*« - - See my quill or cork down sink 
Witb eager bite of perch, or bleak, or dace, 
* And on the world and my Creator think.” 
With other profane and blasphemous expressions 
in almnst every page. 
+ You may fish for him with almost any kind of live 
y, but jally wi h ”” p. 62. : 











is ag nee 


worms too-are impaled, the better if they be’ ‘! 


pretty little minnow is condemned to similar 
tortion for the purpose of killing the sha ly 
salmon or speckled trout. Loaches andatinle, 
backs undergo the same: excruciating tor- 
ments. But, why do we enlarge upon these 
infernal sports? Surély we have said enou 
to make you ashamed of your partial criti- 
cism and your unjust eulogics upon one of 
the most unfeeling wiiters that ever put pen 
to paper. Thank ‘heaven! he and all his abet- 
tors have long been im their turn food to the 
worms, whom, duting their lives, they so 
foved to massacre; a$ yon: and all their ad- 
mirers will in due time also be. As for your 
artificial flies, we cart not‘to complain of 
them: if itbe our fate to fall in their pursuit, 
we only resemble many of yottr own boastful 
species, men as well as women, who are 
‘¢ Pleased with a feather,” : 

and dic in striving to obtain that prige. Butin 
other ways let us, for decency’s sake, hear no 
more of the benign, humane, mind-soothing, 
‘soul-exalting recreation of fishing —let it 
come, as the French say at the end of their 
books, to the ‘“ Fin.” In witness whereof we 
have hereto set our signatures to these few 
Lines, in return for thé many with which we 
are. incessantly harassed. _We may be com- 
pelled to endure the Rod of oppression still 
longer, but it is insufferable to hear it eulo- 
gized in the way. you have done., One word 
of advice, and we have finished. .Take care, 
Mr. Editor, of sailing or rowing. upon the 
Thames, of crossing any river, of bathing, or 
even putting a foot or a finger into the water 
—of trusting yourself off dry land :. we are 
only the representatives of more. powerful 
fishes, who will treat. you no more gently, 
though you may think yourself a gentleman 
Editor, than if you were fishing you would a 


gentle <Signed alphabetically,) 
BARBEL, . - CHUB, | <-2@ACH, RUFFE, 
BLEAK, DACE, );» \YMJNNOW, SALMON, 
BRANDLING, EEL, ‘PRRGH, SFICKLEBACK, 


BREAM, . GRAYLING, BIKE, ‘TENCH, 
CARP, \ GUDGEON, BQACH,. -TROUT. 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
; Paris, June 26, 1824. 

Anotner of our popular young poets, 
M. Alexandre Guiraud, author of the trage- 
dies of Comté Julien ‘and Les Machabées, has 
prepared an elegiac poem on Lord Byron, 
which’ will soon be published. 

M. Pouqueville’s Régénération de la Gréce 
is‘ alréady at_a second edition. M. P. was 
charged with several important. missions to 
Ali-Pacha de Janina; and he has followed 
and stidied this’monster from the moment of 
his quitting his den to seize upon his prey, the 
Pachalik de Janina. The ‘ancestors of Ali, it 
appears, were not much better than himself: 
‘“* When the mother of Ali died, she ordered, by 
a clause of her will, that’a pilgrim should be 
sent to Mecca in her name, to depose on the 
tomb of the prophet an offering for the repose 
of her sou]. As in such cases the money 
arising from the sale of property lawfully ac- 
quired can alone be presented, it was neces- 
sary to examine precisely the nature of the 
property of her husband; and it was ascer- 
tained, in going back trom generation to ge- 
neration, that not one ofthe family had any 


ently or fraudulently obtained.” ‘If the re- 
pose of all souls was to depend on’ the result 
of similar investigations, it is to be feared 
that many a splendid fortune would be found 





insufficient to ‘secure. spiritual and eternal 


ossession which had‘ not been either vio- 
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happiness.—M. P.’s work will soon appear 
in German and Italian. 

Two new Romans have appeared. One is 
entitled Le ‘Monstre: it is a confused assem- 
plage of the most horrible events, related in a 
style that the author'no doubt considers ori- 
ginal, but which is nothing but the extreme 
of absurdity and bad taste. The other is dis- 
tinguished by having for its title the mono- 

lable Og: I have read Og; ‘and if the an- 
dir has any imagination, he has so entirely 
lavished all his store’on the title, that not an’ 
atom has been left tor the pages of his book. 
—It is mortifying to.witness the quantity of 
trash that is producéd weekly in this capital, 
when an immense population has need of in- 
striction in every branch of useful and prac- 
tical knowledge. ? ; 

A translation of the English Memoirs of 
Iturbide has been ‘published. — - 

Yestérday'was performed, at the Thé&tre 
Francais, a‘ new* piece in prose—Bothvwell. 
Marie Stuart is the heroine; ‘but ‘the plot 
and the'style aré both so inferior, that it fell 
to rise‘no more. An old critic said dryly to 
his neighbour, “‘ En Anglais BOTH WELL veut 
dire, Uun' et Vautre sont bien; mais dans ce Both- 
well on ne trouve ni l'un ni Vautre.” 

The death of M. Aignan of the Académie 
Francaise, who has been taken off in the vi- 
gour of his body and mind, has ‘occasioned 
deep and sincere regret. His translation of 
The Hiad—his Tragedies—his transtation of 
The Vicar’ of Wakefield, and various other 
literary labours, have placed him in the first 
rank among our men ot letters. MM. Augers 
and Jony pronounced’ academic orations on 
his tomb. 

Another member of the Academy is dead, 
Le Cardinal de Beanfret, author of The Lite 
of Fenelon, and also .a member of the Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres, Lebrun, 


Duc de Piatsance, ‘Archi-tredorier sous le Gou- 

vernemént Imperial, et auteur d’ ihe étégante tra- 

duction de-%esse. - 7s . 
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ARTS aNp scitrwcezs. 
-MEDIGAL REPORT. 
“Ts not their climate foggy, raw and dull? 


On which, as in despite, the sun looks pale. 
Killing theit fruit with frowns ?°—Shak. Hen. V. 
In one of our late Reports we mentioned the 
delight which the appearance of winter, even 
in the month of April, had excited in’an uld 
friend, who accidentally’ entered our study 
on a snowy morning in the beginning of that 
month ; but we dit! not anticipate sucha state 
of the weather within a few days of Mid- 
summer as would have permitted the same 
hoary grumbler to rail against modern sum- 
mers. ‘Every thing, Sir, (said the old gen- 
tleman, strikiny the floor with his cane,)— 
every thing is altered since my time; even 
the weather is not English weather. Your 
April temperature—but why should I employ 
that term of yesterday’s growth? Your April 
warmth, Sir, is feltin December ; and in this 
day, the twentieth of June, I am forced to 
toast my toes at your library fire. I remem- 
ber, Sir, (continued our testy friend, placing 
his hat upon thé table, and laying his cane 
across it, and*a glove on eacii side of the 
brim,)—1 remember, when’ a boy, being 
obliged, in playing at Englishmen and Scots, 
always to pull off my coat on account of the 
heat in this month ; but, Sir, every thing is 
changed, and I do not believe that the young- 
sters of the present day even know the game 
Which I have just mentioned.” We could not 


of manner as he vented his spleen against 
modern innovations... ‘Yes, Sir, (continued 
he) éven in matters connected with the pre- 
servation of health, England is no longer the 
same conntry. Instead of seeing mothers and 
nurses mixing up* the salutary doses of sul- 
phar, cream ot tartar, and treacle, which were 
given to sweeten the blood, expel crudities, 
and clear the cutaneous pores, in spring, we 
find 'them poisoning their children with calo- 
mel; and swilling their stomachs with as:'mnch 
sarsaparilla decoction as-would surfeit a hog: 
Depend uponit, Sir, these innovations are all 
injurious. They are as detrimental: to- the 
et Be your preniature ‘instruetions ‘are to 
the hi ind.. The former make spindle-shanks 
and pale faces, the latter, puppies and minxes: 
Depend upon it, Sir,- these innovations will 
ruin England.” , : 
Notwithstanding the irritable manner in 
which our old friend conveyed’ his remarks, 
we were forced ‘to acknowledge that they 
were not altogether devoid of truth ; ‘and ‘our 
train of reflections led us to considet whether, 
in Spurning the trammels of Prejudice, which 
certainly too much regulated the customs of 
our forefathers, many excellent things had 
nét also been rejected, from an erroneous idea 
that they were connected with the links of 
tlie fractured chain, -which we had wisely 
shaken off. Among these, it was questionable 
whether we had‘not injudiciously discontinued 
thé'habit of ‘taking physic in the spring, and 
whiether the now despised sulphur and treacle 
of pur grandmothers might uot ward off many 
of those cutaneous eruptions, which of laté 
years have extensively increased. 
' fhe cold and damp of the last-spring, and 
the early days of the present sammer,.may 
have partly contributed to the production of 
the shin diseases which have -so: much. pre- 
vailed ; for, in addition te the other complaints 
incident in such weather, cutaneous: affec- 
n Unusually. mumeraus 5 bat we 
Ret comet that this shouldbe pegatded. 
aS the sdle ¢ The janimat y, ae Wer 
formerly hinted, as well asthe fable, 
receives an impujse on the ‘approach uf spring 
which renders it: more susceptible of every 
impression ; and under these circumstances, 
an irregular and unhealthy state of the secre- 
tions of the stomach and the first passages, 
is likely to be sympathetically felt by the skin, 
and to evince itself by an alteration of the 
healthy appearance, ‘softness and. beauty of 
tldt general and important -covering of the 
boily. If this be the faet, we can readily 
anderstand why a littie physic, in the spring; 
should prevent many skin diseasés ;' for, by 
clearing effectually the first passages, not 
only will the functions of these parts go on 
more regularly, but, by the blood vessels also 
being unloaded, the excitability will be less 
acted upon,. and, the whole habit being freer 
from fever, the functions of the skin will 
consequently be carried on in a more natural 
matner. In a skin, the bloodvessels of which 
are either too turgid from general fulness of 
‘habit, or too empty from deficiency of power 
in-the heart and- larger vessels to propel the 
blood through the extreme capillaries, the 
same resnit (i. e. obstruction) ,* frequently 
obtains, from-detect ot energy in these ca- 
peay ‘vessels, 10 carry forward tle blood. 
nthe former case the turgidity of the vessels 
weakens their coats by distending them 
beyond their natural diameters ; iu the latter, 
the power of contraction in their coats is 
diminished by the deficient supply of that 





avoid smiling at the old gentleman’s warmth 


natriment, which in common with the rest | £rysip 





————SS 
of the body, they réceive from the blood, 
for the support of their tone or vigour. Such 
obstruction ‘may indeed be regarded as the’ 
predisposing canse of ‘almost all cutaneous 
affections; and in this state of the skin, 
whatever increases the irritability of :the 
stomach and bowels, is felt on the surface ; 
the circulation there-becomes irregular, the 
irritability of the cutaneous puredel ignies 
thetically augmented, and what was, pre- 
viously, temporarily obstracted circulation, 
becomes permanently. diseased xction,: 
which a habit is induced; “té speak techut- 
a ie poe ne 7 be — withoa t both- 
skill and time. It may, however. ur 
even by those who admit*ttte ndabadley ood 
advantage of cleating the -first’ passayes in 
the spring, that, ‘althongh physic be requisite, 
yet, it is not obvious'that .sulphur is essen- 
tially preferablé toany other kind of ape- 
rient for that purpose, “We* reply, that it is 
preférable, not from its acting ‘as‘a stimulant 
to the bowels, and. increasing their natural 
operation in the same manier ‘as any: other 
physic, but, from its property of permeating 
the whole habit, and promoting specially the 
insensible perspiration ‘and other functions 
of the skin: and that it ‘does so; is rendered 
evident, by the odour which exhales from the 
skin of those’ who have taken «sulphur ; and 
by: the well known fact, that silver kept jn 
their pockets, is rage tarnished; in the 
same manner as‘if.it had been exposetl to 
sulphtiretted ‘hydrogen gas. “ We ‘apprehend 
also, that this effect, so incompatible with 
the delicacy of modern refmement,” is: the 
chief cause of the disuse ‘of ‘the salutary 
custom of our grandmothets, which has 

to the present discussion,’ 9 

An ‘objection might bé urged to the re- 
marks whick we havé haia ; arising from 
the idea’ that the same 'predidp : 
most, necessarily, 

same effect ; arit 
robable that obs 
can be’ the’ 

nimerous and diversified 

eases' which, evety day; 

Onr ‘limits ‘do ‘net peraiit*ts to-enter fully 
into’ the value of*this argii it, which: is 
more specious than cortéct; and, therefore, 
we answer it by- merely remarking; that en- 
taneous disedses ‘are not peculiar in this 
respect ; for, other complaints, apparently 
the most distinct, often arise ‘from the ap- 
plication of different exciting causes, in the 
same state of predisposition of the body, 
Thus, ih that condition of the ‘frame which 
is termed inflammatory, sudden: alternations 
of temperature excite very~ different dis. 
eases: in the one case the complaint is-ca- 
tarrh, in another rheumatism, and in a third 
pleurisy. 

The description of readers to whom our: 
remarks are addressed, renders it unneces- 
sity for us to same the variots skin dis- 
eases,* to which’ we have referred as being 
lately’ more thar weually prevalent; but we 
mein ‘to take ‘the opportunity; which our 
report affords “tts, of entering a little into 
detail regarding’ oné’of them, because it is 

eculiarly annoying to two deseriptions of 
individuals, in whom we feel d interest- 
ed, the studions and the fair'sex: diseage 


* The chief of these have been, the three 
species of Porrigo—milk crust, 
scabby tetter; — Herpes Zorta—shiity 
Srreatly tens raceblons ithe septs i 
ly tetter ;-—Scabies—itch, 
pimple ;—-Lepra—leproty, comma’ aed” white 
elas. : % 
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known by 

face; and 

pimple or acné roseacea of medical 

authors. It generally makes its first appear- 
in. the form wh small, my red pim- 
which u becomes larger, ac- 

Ler eet oe, and, having slowly 
into a little boil, breaks and dis- 

its matter, leaving a mark which 
does-not hastily disappear. The forehead, 
the sides of the nose, the chin, the throat a 
little below the angle of the jaw, and the hack 
of the neck, are, most commonly, the parts 
on which inflamed tubercles show them- 
selves, thosé who are very liable to the 
disease, the skin frequently appears greasy ; 
and numerous black points are seen scattered 
over the forehead, the nose, and the back of 
the neck, which are produced by the rome | 
excretion of the skin hardening, and distend- 
ing the ducts through which it should escape. 
By the mechanical irritation of this hardened 
matter, the part where it forms, inflames, 
and the suppurating tnbercle, which is the 
result, seems to be a salutary effort of nature 
to discharge it from the skin. The stomach 
in euch cases is greatly disordered; the ap- 
petite is. precarious and fickle; almost every 
meal. is wed either by acid eructations, 
or ah uheasy distension of the stomach with 
wind ; the bowe!s are very irregular, being 
at one time confined, at another too open; 
the spirits aré depressed, and the individual 
becomes irritable in temper, fanciful, and 
hypochondriac. — 
The ng cause of this complaint 


is that state of skin which we have described ; 
and its exciting cause is whatever tends to 
prodace an irritable state of the coats of the 
stomach, and a hasty, imperfect secretion of 
the f epee. which are requisite for carrying 
on 


process of digestion. Thus it eee 

an intemperate indulgence in wine and spi- 
rits; thoraun'bh-the codeincnt ao, peas of 
es . studious application ;) 
reek kietioe ak oy pressing passions. 
No disease has afforded more encourage- 
ment to the.pretensions of quackery than 
that: which. ;we have just described; and 
thence infallible washes, ointments, and cos- 
metics, have- been too frequently resorted to, 
often with little benefit to the visage, and 
— with much injury to the general 
th of the;patient, Although our object 

is to combat,quackery, not to advance it, by 
making people their own physicians; yet, on 
the present occasion, we must step aside 
from that line of conduct, from the .convic- 
tion that this disease has not sufficiently en- 
gaged the attention of the regular practi- 
tioner. In detailing:our method of treatment, 
we must premise, that the chief object is to 
correct state. of the stomach ; but, in 
addition to this, the local management of the 
skin is essential. .The first object is effected 
by ado an animal diet, or at. least, one 
little to become ascescent ; taking 
sufficient daily exercise in the open air, either 
on k or on foot ; and following sach 
a course of medicine as will diminish the irri- 
of the stomach, and consequently 
produce a more slowly and perfectly secreted 
tric juiee,. Nothing answers this purpose 
fowe than soe doses of mercurial prepa- 
edmbined with still smaller doses of 
emetic tartar and opium, taken at bed time ; 
and tonics, conjoined with very large doses of 
the mineral « fer,, particnlariy of soda, 
taken several] times, during the day. Soda, 
perhaps; is pteferable to potass, because the 


natural acid of the stomach being muriatic 
acid, its chemical combination with it, forms 
common salt, which is a healthy stimulant, 
at-all times, to the digestive organ. But, 
nevertheless, we must acknowledge that it is 
on the sedative effect, not the chemical ac- 
tion of the alkali, we rely. The principle of 
the local treatment is to stimulate the skin, 
in such a manner that the obstructed ducts 
may be all qnickly brought to suppurate ; 
and, by diminishing its irritability, to induce 
subsequently a more healthy action of the 
skin. Both of these intentions are effected 
by brisk friction on the affected parts with 
# Coarse towel, at least twice. a day ; washin 
the skin regularly with warm water an 
soap; and, afterwards, bathing it with a 
lotion composed of six grains of corrosive 
sublimate, two drachms of prussic acid, and 
half a pint of emulsion of bitter almonds. 
By the steady use of these means, the dis- 
ease gradually yields, and the healthy action 
of the skin is restored. 

We may be accused of having in this and 
our last report, given a disquisition on a parti- 
cular disease, rather than a medical statement 
of the diseases of the previous month; but had 
we confined ourselves to such a statement, 
our successive reports, for some months past, 
would have been little more than repetitions 
of those that preceded them; the state of 
the weather having been such as to produce 
the same kinds of diseases, varied only in the 
degree of their intensity. 





MATTER, 


M. Bory pe Saint Vincent has lately read 
to the Society of Natural History, and to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, a curious me- 
moir on Matter, considered with reference to 
Natural History. 

In consequence of the great errors which 
result from the use of microscopes of more 


extensive ‘power, My, de Sa cent ‘Nds | 


confined himself in his observations to micro- 
scopes which magnify a thousand times. In 
penetrating by these instraments into the in- 
visible world (to use his own expression, ) mat, 
ter has constantly presented itself to him in 
five states, perfectly distinct; states which 
he by no means considers as primordial and 
elementary, but which, however they may be 
themselves constituted, form, by their com- 
binations, the greater part of existing beings. 
To each of these classes of corpuscula, he 
gives a characteristic name, contormable to 
its most remarkable properties, and classes 
them in the following order:—Mucous Mar- 
Ter, Livine Matrer, VEGETATIVE MATTER, 
CrYsTALLISABLE MATTER, EARTHLY MATTER. 

Mucous Martrer shows itself in water 
submitted tothe prolonged operation of air 
and light. It coats the stones which lie at 
the bottoms of brooks and rivers, and renders 
them very slippery. It is sensibly unctuous 
to the tonch; and sometimes acquires the 
consistence of a jelly. Aquatic animals are 
more or less covered with it; and M. Bory 
de St. Vincent thinks that the viscidity of sea 
water is chiefly attributable to it. 

Livinc Matter, according to M. de Saint 
Vincent, is composed of ules, perfectly 
round, which are the monas termo,* of Muller. 
These globules are in constant agitation, and 
move with the greatest swiftness. Their ap- 
pearance precedes, by a shorter or a longer 
time, that of the animals called infusoires. 








-* The smallest and most simple of the microscopic 
beings at present described, - 





They incorporate themselves: with mucous 


matter, give it a certain consistence, and con- 
vert it into membranes which seem to require 
nothing, in order to constitute living bodies, 
but a nervous network, the manner of the 
introduction of which is a mystery which will 
probably never be discovered. 

Vecetative Matter discloses itself in all 
kinds of water, even in distilled. It colours, 
with an agreeable green, the liquid in which 
it is formed, and the bodies which are im. 
mersed in that liquid. M. Bory de Saint 
Vincent attributes to it the greenish hue of 
packed oysters. The particles of vegetative 
matter are compressible, oval, and transpa- 
rent, but of a greenish hne, motionless, pre- 
serving their colour, but losing their form in 
drying. , 

CRYSTALLISABLE MATTER is the fourth re- 
sult-of the spontaneous decomposition which 
takes place in infusions. It is an assemblage 
of translucid particles, hard, angular, and 
flat; which approach one another by molecu- 
lar attraction, and not by any motion belong- 
ing to themselves. 

ARTHLY Matter is composed of hard, 
opaque, polyedrous or rounded molecules ; 
the torm and colour of which are not changed 
by alterations of wet and dryness. 

M. Bory de Saint Vincent thinks that, with 
this smail number of materials, endowed 
with invariable properties, Nature is enabled 
to — the prodigious variety of beings 
which people the universe, all sudjected to 
simple and uniform laws. He entirely de- 
nies the transformation of animals into vege- 
tables, and reciprocally, even in microscopic 
beings. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
FUNERAL ORATION ON LORD NOEL BYRON,* 
COMPOSED AND DELIVERED BY MR, SPIRI- 
DION TRICOUPE, 

Printed by Order of Government. 
Missolonghi, 10th April, 

Thursday in Easter Week, 1824. 
UNLOOKED-FoR event! deplorable misfor- 
tune! But a short time has elapsed since the 
people of this deeply suffering country wel- 
comed, with unfeigned joy and open arms, 
this celebrated individnal to their bosoms; 
to-day, overwhelmed with grief and despair, 
they bathe his funeral couch with tears of 
bitterness, and mourn over it with inconsol- 
able affliction. On Easter Sunday the happy 
salytation of the day, “ Christ is risen,’’ re- 
mained but half pronounced on the lips of 
every Greek; and as they met, before even 
congratulating one another on the return of 
that joyous day, the universal demand was, 
‘* How is Lord Byron?” Thousands, assem- 
bled in the spacious plain outside of the city 
to commemorate the sacred day, appeared as 
if they had assembled for the sole purpose of 
imploring the Saviour of the world to restore 
to health him, who was a partaker with us 
in our present struggle for the deliverance of 
our native land. 

And how is it possible that any heart should 
remain unmoved, any lip closed, upon the 
present occasion? Was ever Greece in greater 
want of assistance than when the ever-to-be- 
lamented Lord Byron, at the peril of his life, 
crossed over to Missolonghi? Then, and ever 
since he has béen with us, his liberal hand 





* We are perfectly well assured, and consider it our 
duty to make known, that the present s wis com- 
posed in the space of between three an ey 
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has been upened to our necessities—necessi- 
ties which our own poverty would have other- 
wise rendered irremediable. How many and 
much greater benefits did we not expect from 
him; and to-day, alas! to-day, the unrelent- 
ing grave closes over him and our hopes! 

Residing out of Greece, and enjoying all 

the pleasures and luxuries of Europe, he 
might have contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of our cause, without coming personally 
amongst us; and this would have been suffi- 
cient for us, for the well proved ability and 
profound judgment of our Governor, the Pre- 
sident of the Senate, would have ensured our 
safety with the means so supplied. But if this 
was snfficient for us, it was not so for Lord 
Byron. Destined by nature to uphold the 
rights of man whenever he saw them tram- 
pled upon; born in a free and enlightened 
country; early tanght, by reading the works 
of our ancestors (which indeed teach all who 
can read them,) not only what man is, but 
what he ought to be, and what he may be— 
he saw the persecuted and enslaved Greek 
determine to break the heavy chains with 
which he was bound, and to convert the iron 
into sharp-edged swords, that he might re- 
gain. by force what force had torn from him! 
- - - He (Lord B.) saw, and leaving all the 
pleasures of Europe, he came to share, our 
sufferings and our hardships; assisting us, not 
only with his wealth, of which he was pro- 
fuse; not only with his judgment, of which he 
has given us so many salutary examples ;— 
but with his sword, which he was preparing 
to unsheathe against our barbarous and ty- 
rannical oppressors. He came, in a word, ac- 
cording .to. the testimony of those who were 
intimate with him, with the determination to 
die in Greece and for Greece! How, there- 
fore, can we do otherwise than lament with 
heartfelt sorrow the loss of such a man! How 
can we do otherwise than bewail it as the loss 
of the whole Greeknation. we 

Thus far, my friends, you have seen him 
liberal, generous, courageous—a true Philel- 
lenist ; and you have seen him as your bene- 
factor. This is, indeed, a sufficient cause for 
your tears, but it is not sufficient for his ho- 
nour ; it is not sufficient for the greatness of 
the undertaking in which he had engaged. 
He, whose death we are now so deeply de- 
ploring, was a man who, in one great branch 
of literature, gave his name to the age in 
which we live ; the vastness of his genius and 
the richness of his fancy did not permit him 
to follow the splendid, though beaten, track 
of the literary fame of the ancients ; he chose 
a new road—a road which ancient prejudice 
had endeavoured, and was still endeavouring, 
to shut against the learned of Europe: but as 
long as his writings live, and they must live as 
long as the world exists, this road will remain 
always open; for it is, as well as the other, a 
sure road to true knowledge. I will not de- 
tain yon at the present time, by expressing 
all the respect and enthusiasm with which the 
perusal of his writings has always inspired 
me, and which indeed I feel much more 
powerfully now than at any other period. 
The learned men of all Europe celebrate 
him, and have celebrated him ; and all ages 
will celebrate the poet of our age, for he was 
born for all Europe and for all ages. 

One consideration occurs to me, as striking 
and true as it is applicable to the present state 
of our country; listen to it, my friends, with 
attention, that you may make it your own, 


led — "te become a generally acknow- 


There have been many great and splendid 
nations in the world, but few have been the 
epochs of their true glory: one phenomenon, 
T am inclined to believe, is wanting in the 
history of these nations, and one, the possibi- 
lity of the appearance of which the all-con- 
sidering mind of the. philosopher has much 
donbted. Almost all the nations of the world 
have fallen from the hands of one master into 
those of another; some have been benefited, 
others have been injured by the change; but 
the eye of the historian has not yet seen a 
nation enslaved by barbarians, and more par- 
ticularly by barbarians rooted for agesin their 
soil—has net. yet seen, I say, such a people 
throw off their slavery unassisted and alone, 
This is the phenomenon; and now, for the 
first time in the history of the world, we wit- 
ness it in Greece, yes, in Greece alone! The 
philosopher? beholds it from afar, and his 
doubts are dissipated ; the historian sees, it, 
and prepares his citation of it as a uew event 
in the fortunes of nations ; the statesman sees 
it, and becomes more observant and more on 
his guard. Such is the extraordinary time in 
which we live. My friends, the insurrection 
of Greece is not an epoch of our nation alone ; 
it is an epoch of all-nations: for, as I before 
observed, it is a phenomenon which stands 
alone in the political history of nations. 

The great mind of the highly gifted and 
much lamented Byron observed this pheno- 
menon, and he wished to unite his name with 
our glory. Other revolutions have happened 
in his time, but he did not enter into any of 
them—he did not assist any of them; for their 
character and nature were totally different ; 
the cause of Greece alone was a cause worthy 
of him whom all the learned [men] of Europe 
celebrate. Consider then, my friends, con- 
sider the time in which you live—in what a 
struggle you are engaged ; consider that the 
glory of past ages admits not of comparison 
with yours; the friends Of liberty, the phf- 
lanthropists, the philosophers of-al!l nations, 
and especially of the enlightened and gene- 
rous English nation, congratulate you, and 
from afar rejoice with you ; all animate you: 
and the poet of our age, already crowned with 
immortality, emulous of your glory, came per- 
sonally to your shores, that he might, toge- 
ther with yourselves, wash out with his blood 
the marks of tyranny from our polluted soil. 

Born in- the great capital of England, his 
descent noble, on the side of both his father 
and his mother, what unfeigned joy did his 
philellenick heart feel, when our poor city, 
in token of our gratitude, inscribed his name 
among the number of her citizens. In the 
agonies of death; yes, at the t when 


serve from the heavens, of which his virtaes 
have doubtless opened to him the gates, This 
return alone does he require from us for all 
his munificence ; this reward for his love to- 
wards us; this consolation for his sufferings 
in our cause ; and this inheritance for the loss 
of his invaluable life. When your exertions, 
my friends, shall have liberated us from the 
hands which have so long held ns down in 
chains ; from the hands which have torn from 
our arms our property, our brothers, our chil+ 
dren ;—then will his spirit rejoice, then will 
his shade be satisfied! - - Yes, in that blessed 
hour of our freedom, the Archbishop will ex~ 
tend his sacred and free hand, and pronounce 
a blessing: over his venerated tomb; the’ 
young warrior, sheathing his sword, red with 
the blood of his tyrannical oppressors, will 
strew it with laurel; the statesman will con~ 
secrate it with his oratory; and the poet,. 
resting upon the marble, will become doubly. 
inspired ; the virgins of Greece (whose beauty 
our illustrions fellow-citizen Byron has ¢e- 
lebrated in many of his poems,) without any 
longer fearing contamination from the rapa- 
cious hands of our oppressors, crowning theif” 
heads with garlands, will dance round it, and, 
sing of the beauty of our land, which the poet 
of our age has already commemorated with 
such grace and truth, But what sorrowful 
thought now presses upon my mind! My’ 
fancy has carried me away; 1 had pictured, 
to myself ati that my heart could have de- 
sired; I had imagined the blessings of our’ 
Bishops, the hymns, and laurel crowns, and 
the dance of the virgins of Greece ronnd the. 
tomb of the benefactor of Greece ;—but this 
tomb will not contain his’ precious remains; 
the tomb will remain void; but a few days 
more will his body remain on the face of oar 
land—of his new chosen country; it cannét 
be ave over to our arms ; if ni be ane 
to hit own native land, whichis honoured by 
his birth , hichts rd prea . 


Oh Daughter! most dearly Beloved 
your arms will receive him; yout’ tears will: 
bathe the tomb which contains his body; and 
the tears of the orphans of Greece will be shed: 
over the urn containing his precious: heart, 
and over all the land of Greece, for all the 
land of Greece is his tomb. As in the last 
moment of his life yon and Greece were alone 
in his heart and upon his lips, it was but just 
that she (Greece) should retain a share of the 
precious remains. Missolonghi, his country, 
will ever watch over and protect with all 
her strength the urn containing his venerated 
heart, as a symbol of his love towards ts. 
All Greece, clothed in mourning, and incon- 





eternity appeared before him; as he was lin- 
gering on the brink of mortal and immortal 
life; when ‘all the material world appeared 
but as a Speck in the great works of Divine 
Omnipotence ;—in that awful hour, but two 
names dwelt upon the lips of this illustrious 
individual, leaving all the world besides—the 
names of his only and much beloved daughter 
and of Greece: these two names, deeply en- 
graven on his heart, even the moment of 
death could not efface. ‘* My daughter!” 
he said; ** Greece!” ‘he exclaimed ; and his 
spirit passéd away. What Grecian heart will 
not be deeply affected as often as it recalls to 
mind this moment ! 

Our tears, my friends, will be grateful, very 
grateful to his shade, for they are the tears 
of sincere affection; but much more grateful 
will be our deeds in the canse of our country, 





which; though removed from us, he will-o 





solable, accomp the procession in whith 
itis borne; all ecclesiastical, civil, and mili- 
tary honours attend it; all his fellow-citizens: 
ot Missolonghi and fellow - countrymen of 
Greece follow it, crowning it with their gra-, 
titude and bedewing it with their tears; it is 
blessed by the pious benedictions and prayers 
of our Archbishop, Bishop, and all our Clergy. - 
Learn, noble Lady, learn that chieftains bore 
it on their shoulders, ‘and carried it te the 
church; thousands of Greek soldiers lined the 
way through which it passed, with the maz-; 
zles of their muskets, which had destroyed'so- 
many tyrants, pointed towards. the ground)! 
as though they would war against that earth 
which was to deprive them for ever of the. 
sight of their benefactor ;—all this crowd of 
soldiers, ready at a moment to march against - 
the implacable enemy of Christ and man, sur; : 
rounded the funeral conch, and swore never . 
to forget the sacrifices made by your Father 
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Yor us, and never to allow the spot where his 
heattvis ‘placed to be trampled apon by bar- 
barous ard feet. ‘Thousands of 

Christian voices-were*im a*moment heard, 
and the temple of the Almighty resounded 
with supplications and prayers that his vene-} 
fated remains might be safely conveyed to 
his native land,.and that his soul might rest 
where the righteous alone find rest. 

* [This trans'ation. is by a Greek at Missolonghi, from 
the original modern Greek Gazette, also in our possession, 
‘We have indie no ‘alterations, though a few suggested 
Gavteem. “ Byron was not born in London; 
and the allusions.to his daughter are, we observe, made 
td bis ~ aoe Dg a) saul vey bene n = 

erento ners wer Se 
Pe aig ae sta’ n —- rea ng- 





Oxrord, June _26.—The number of gentle- 
men to whom testimoniums for Degrees were 
, but who were not adwitted into either 
of thié Classes (ax mentioned in our last week's 


ag ty to 138. 
W Mason, Esq. m.a. of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. has been admitted ad eundem. 

ednesday, June 23, the following Degrees 
were conferred : 


Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. C. H. Collyns, Balliol 
.; Rev. D. Evans, Jesus Coll. 
Arlers of Arts.—E. Jones, Jesus Coll.; 1. J. Hor- 
lock, Queen’s Cell. 
day. June 25, the following Degrees were 
conferred : 

Dotior in Dirinity—Rev. C. H. Collyns, B.D. of 
Balliol Coll., and Head Master of Exeter School. 
grand tompoonier; er. W: ought; Exeter Coll, grand 

’ r; Rev. W: Knight, Exeter Coll. gran 
compounder; Rev. W. Cc, Thomp n, Wadham Gon. ; 
Rev. F.Kilvert, H. A. Holden, Worcester Coll. ; E: D 
Slade, Rev. B. Ae Browne, Queen's Coll. ; G. Kadcliffe, 
oo Hall; W. 8. Gillett, J. Galloway, Exeter Coll. ; 
T. a Ceeae fh ; Rew. J.C. Gitadot, Hon. H. A. 
Rous, Brasen os Coll. ; . Pole, J. W. E. Green, Bal- 
Hol Coll; Rev. J: Greissett, University Coll. 

Bachelorsef avts.—M. HB. G. Buckle, Scholar of Wad- 
hem l. W. , Weat, Worcester Coll. G. Dundas, 
Cc. on Wf ward, Exetér Coll: ; T.. Bt. 
of Christ 'Ch.; Rev. J. C. Pring;-Jesus 
Pott) CO. Mi sollege:: 
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973. H. Gray,. Magdalen i 
ard eta of Baliot Coil. : Hi Ohixeraaae 
ey, Penh: Call.; 5. White, J. Hill, Oriel Coll. 
CanBringe, June 25.—Sir William Browne's 

medals were on Saturday last adjudged 
ct » Greek Ode,— Subject, 
——"f wardes been ire, i 
"EAeubepotre ragr, AevOepovre 
Readers eet 
‘o Benjamin Hal nnedy, St. John’s Coll. 
ee in bar Cg “ 


“A Urbs~ ‘terre motufunditus eversa.” 
‘To Kennedy, St. John’s Coll. 
“ Scribimus indocti doctique—-—” 

To Winthrop Mackworth Praed, Trin. Coll. 

besa’ gomaingh toed for the a momnanes of a 
passage from speare into Greek vérse, was 
on Saturday adjudged to Benjamin Hall Ken- 
nedy, of St. Joun’s Coll.—Subject, 

Merchantof Venice, Act‘iv. Secene ). Beginning with 
“ Portie—OF a strange nature is the suit you follow.” 
—And ending with,  Shylock—The penalty and forfeit 
of my bond.”* « oe 








ENGLISH AGADEMY AT ROME. 
Tr is with great pleasure, Mr: Editor, that I 
feel myself enabled torevive: this subject, 


and agaig,avail myself of your tiberal pages | thi 


to state the progress of the English Academy 
at Rome... Since my last letter the subscrip- 
tion list jag. received considerable addition 
from the'pames, principally, of travellers and 
visitors to Rome, of high respectability. I 
have now -the ure of stating that the 


ject—the of En 
Art at Rome, by funds which will enable them to 


tudividdals,—it is to be hoped will not end in 


budy; but that those whose names are found 
among the Directors and subscribers to the 


talent, will also become, as individuals, pro- 
nidters of the objects.which they: have as- 
sociated to enconrage.. When the disadvan- 
tages are considered nnder whieh English 


moscreenecerncwn 





tributed One hundred Guineas. This public| their holyday visits to old churches and ca. 
acknowledgment of the importance of the ob- | thedrals. 


ow much more, then, must it ap- 


ish Students in| peal to cultivated minds? We know of no 


subject connected with the fine arts, of acha- 


prosecute their studies less expensively to them as|racter so universally confessed. We_con.. 


sider it tobe. a:great improvement upon 


this liberal act of theDirectors-as a public | productions of this class, that the whole ar- 


chitecture and ornaments of the tombs are 
depicted ;—to state that they are finely treat. 


British Institution, as true patrons of native|ed, we need only name the engravers Biore 


and H. le Keux. The letter-press, is well- 
proportioned for the design; and we only 
wish that the artists could get those who have 
authority in the places they illustrate to 


students abroad have hithertoolabuured, who|cleanse the mounments of departed. rank, 


evoted two or three years to improvement in 


without ‘assistance have visited Rome, and | valour, and virtue, from the daubings which in 
i 


far too many caseg disfigure and spoil them. 


their Art, at a great and almost deterring ex-|Such, for instance,.as Gervase Alard, which 


pense for models and other necessary means | we saw lately at Winchelsea in a deplorable 


of study, and encouraged only by the prospec- 


protection and assistance of those: who have 
the will and power to facilitate their pro- 


patrons of native Art.. The. removal of ob- 
structions to the developement of talent is, 


and not the least distinguished period. 





nent’ persons, comprizing the Sepulchral ‘An- 
tiquities of Great Britain. 


Part I. London 
hook & Lepard. 


the Effigy of the Black Prince (Canterbury,) 


bald, 5th Earl of 


approve of the entire plan; it would, we 
nk, be a waste of our own: 

time, were we to enter upon the reasons and, 
we May say, motives ‘for satisfaction. No 
person of even common feeling but takes a 
deep interest in the monumental antiquities 
of his country : itis so inherent in our natures, 
that the merely curious and illiterate will 





pleas 
Directors of the British Institution have con- 





gress, and the reputation to sustain of being 


next to its actual employment, the most 
pone encouragement to Art. More talent, 
and in greater variety, exists now among ~ 

Fagtish artists, then, with the exciption of a popular among them. The scenes are very 
tew immortal names, ever existed at any one 
time ; and more money is row given to the 
encouragement of Art. than was ever before 
devoted to its patronage :. it only requirés a 
-|right direction to be effective, and te im- . ‘ " 
mortalize not only the artists but the patrons | L@se’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages, ye. 
of the age. It was not by buying -the old 
works of Art of former periods that the ages - , 
of Pericles, of Leo the Tenth, and of Leais xiv. ots welt adie oar ot ay Pores 
stand as eras in the chronology of Art, but by uy i Swereny,, SEs Coes Sencar. ty 
the protection and, encouragement given to | °°" Baliye Artsy.© « % 
contemporary talents ;,and.we may Wope that |. Stor oF et 

rith the: disposition ne 0 heraiy a *T oodall, Wallis! Byrne Vaal, aad Bawarde’” 

fested, the Georgian may be'added as-another | ‘ " : 20'S. <<opsaietabametee Alans 


condition of Sexton-ial preservation, its beau- 


tive chance of employment,—it will be felt|ty and effect completely destroyed by re- 
that few objects have .a higher claim to the| peated coats of white and yellow ochre. * 


Captain Batty’s Views on the Rhine. Part If. 
R. Jennings. “London 1824, 

On the first Part of this elegant publication 

we delivered a well merited eulogiom. The 

Views are perfect gems, and, though done by 

various hands, + display- a unity of excellence 

which might increase. the fame ot the most: 


varions, but all are picturesque. The en- 
gravings are remarkable for clearness ; and 
much as we commended the preceding part, 
we are bound to pronounce that it is excelled 
by the present. 


: image. ts! 
Upon this we neéd only Say that it is equal 
It is 


MUSIC, 
WE last week mentiored, with deserted com: 


‘The Monumental Remains of Noble and Emi-| mendations, Mr. Duruset’s excellent Soife- 


gios from Crescentini, Paer, and Pellegrini: 


Engraved from | and continuing our attention to musical sub- 
Drawings by Edward Blore, F.S.A. With|jects, we have now to notice with much 
historical and biographical illystrations.| praise the publication, by J. Watson, of his 

1624. Harding, Trip-| overture, songs, duets, &c. in the comedy of 


Pride shall have a Fall. When that Play 


A single specimen of this work had been} was brought out, and on other occasions, we 
submitted to our inspection previous to the | have taken the opportunities afforded us of 
appearance of the Part, the title ef which | pointing out the talents, combined with the 
we have thus copied; and we were. greatly | diligence, of this pleasing composer. That 
pleased both with the design and the execn- 
tion. The expectations we formed from it| therefore no wonder to us; and did we not 
are not disappointed. The Monument. and| know how slowly modest and native merit 


they are daily rising in public estimation is 


always does rise, our wonder would. be that 


the Monument of Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of | Mr. Watson had been so long in reaching the 
Durham (Durham,) the Monament of Arch- | eminence in his profession on which he now 
onglas (Douglas in Scot-| stands. These pieces arc uniformly honour- 
land,) and the Monument (thoughf to be) of| able to his powers—have many passages of 
Gervase Alard (Winchelsea) of which five en- 
tavings, it consists, are of the most interest- | positions, especially far the domestic circle, 
ng description, and most beautifully finished. | where simplicity and melody are preferable 
Having mentioned the particulars of this Ist | to the tricks of mere art and h 
Number, and stated generally how highly we | cution. 


novelty—and are altogether charming com- 


exe- 





* The monumental rewitinb are tobé published quay... 








always be seen affected by it when they pay 


ORIGINAL POLTTRY. 
My soul is sick and lone, 
0 social ties its love entwine— 
A heart upon a desert thrown 
Beats not in solitude-like mine ; 
For, though the Pes ye sunlight shine, 
It shows no form that] may own, 
And. closed. to me is:-Friendship’s shrine— 
_ | am alone!—I] am alone!— - 
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tis no joy for me . : 
To mark the fond and eager meeting 
friends whom absence pined—and see 
The love-lit eyes speak out their greeting, 
For then a stilly aes 
What oft hath woke its deepest moan, 
Startles my heart’and stays its beating— 
Lam alone !—I am alone !— . 
Why hath my soul been given. , 
A zeal to soar at higher things . 
Than quiet rest?—to seek a heaven, 
And fall with scathed heart and wings ? 
Have I been blest ? the sea wave sings 
“Tween me and all that was mine own, 
“T’ve found the joy ambition biings— 
Aud walk alone!—and walk alone !— 
I have a heart :—I’d live 
And die for him whose worth I knew— 
But could not clasp his hand and give 
My full heart forth as talkers do— 
And they who loved me—the kind few— 
Believed me-cold in heart and tone, ° 
And lett me while it burns as true, 
To live alone!—to live alone!— 
And such shall be my day 
Of life—unfriended, cold, and dead,— 
My hope shall slowly. wear away, 
As all my young ions fled,— 
No kindred hand sha'] grace my head 
When life’s last flickering light is gone ; 
Bat I shall find’a silent bed, 


And die alone! and die alone'— - Oscar. 





BIOGARPEHY. - 
THE REV.T, RENNELE, 
: Vicar of Kensington, . 

We lament to state, died at his father’s house 
at Winchester, on Wednesday-last; the 30vh§ 
instaiit. “Like te Deap hia fatty, he was &° 
distinguished Greek scholar, and eminent im 
literature. “‘His works were chiefly on sub- 
jects of divinity; but he was eminent as a 
critic;- and. published, besides other classical 
productions, the Masz Cantabrigenses, (in 
conjunction with: the’ Rev, C. Bloomfield.) 
Mr. Rennell was a feHow of: Kitg’s College. 
His loss is deeply-felt-by the populous parish 
which;was placed under his care, and in 
which. he: was greatly beloved. He was 
married ‘only abont two years ago; and we 
may tenly add, that his kind and conciliating 
disposition, his. benevolencé,' and his tem- 
perate zeal in the ‘discharge ‘of his duties, 
have made the thousands connectéd with him, 
genuine fellow mourners with iis Widow. 





WILSON. LOWRY. 
On Wednesday, the 23d June, 1824, this 
eminent artist died, at his house in Titchfield- 
street, aged 62. 

The death of such a man as Witson Lowry, 
during the full vigour ‘of his faculties, is an 
event that can scarcely be Stifficiently de- 
plored. ‘To say that his loss lias occasioned in. 
expressible grief to every person who valued 
genius, talents, kindness of heart, and all 
the kindred qualities that appertain to these 
distinguished ‘endowments of the. mind, is 
only to repeat what every ane to whom the 
sad news has been couimunieated, admits, 
and deeply feels. tg 

‘The world of Arthas long been familiar 
with his works, and science has lost in ‘him 
one of its ablest votaries ; while philosophy 
has to deplore in him a genuine disciple. His 
death has made a chasm in society, ‘that no 
one person can at once or at present supply. 
His highly gifted Widow, and his able asso- 
Ciates m art, his well-instructed son and 
danghter, can continue his name and reputa- 


qualities of :mind and talent, that formed, the} 
intellectual part of ourdeparted friend?.....,,) now ; so briog-up, I say, and tell m'all about 
it.” 
employed on works which do honour to the, lity to a fine young sailor, who 


| professors; and the Trade often availed 


The early: part of Mr. Lowry’s life was 


names of other artists. His own, when at- 
tached to his own splendid works, became 


and few, greatior useful designs were reck- 
oned compkté without his admirable burip. 
In works requiring s¢ientific accuracy, in 
architecture,in the delineation of machinery, 
he was unrivalled. In geographical engrav- 
ings he stands without a competitor, his son 
and pupil Joseph Lowry alone excepted ; 
whose extraordinary geographical plates in 
the new Encyclopedia, are cited as proofs. 

Nor was it in engraving alone, that. this 
extrordinary; man excelled. Whatever his 
powertul and refining mind contemplated, 
was dissected and improved. In the science 
of mineralogy he was deeply learned, and 
his scientifically arranged cabinet is not to be 
surpassed by: any private collection in Lon- 
don. His opinion was constantly sought. by 


themselves, of his. knowledge, and were 
guided by his advice, in the purchase of the 
rarest and mest valuable gems. 
As a mechanician, his vast improvements 
in the machinery of his art, is acknowledged 
by every engraver; while the correctness of 
his eye and: hand, the soundness . of. his 
judgment, and the purity of his tasté, threw 
all the charms of genius over his works; the 
greater part.of which were the production of 
merken as his own ‘isyention, - 
L~As a philosopher, his ‘knowledge of -phy- 
sics, “of, mathematics; -of chemistry,” were 
great and-undonbted. ‘They were “applied 
to the fartherance of his art, and to thé 
rélaxation of his leisure hours. His mind 
could sport ‘with, what was laborious investi- 
gation to’ othets;-and the mildness of his 
voice and manners, and suavity of demean- 
our, were interesting even to children, who 
loved his converse, and were as delighted 
with his kindly delivered information, as he 
was with their inquisitive prattle. 
His engravings of landscape and antiqui- 
ties were namerous and beautiful, but the 
best have tlie names of other engravers to 
them, having been done for them before he 
was much known to the public. But his later 
productions are the ornaments of all the prin- 
cipal Cyclopedias, works of Architecture and 
of Art, &c; which have bcen published. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

“ We all shall be kings in our turns.” 
“ Wuy, Bob! well, I declare so it is! Why, 
Bob, you young son ofa sea-coot, where have 
you been knocking to windward for these two 
or three years past?” exclaimed old Jack 
Rattlin, as he. started up with surprise and 
pleasurd, thenghche:trad been disturbed wiiile 
composing himself for his afternoon’s nap in 
his little cabin. ‘* Lord love the boy, hoW 
he’s grown! Why, you warn’t higher than 
the windlass.end when you went away. And 
where have you been to, and how's sister 
Poll, and all the‘rest on ‘em? ‘Come, bring 
your starn to an anchor. -Why I’m right 
heartily and sincerely glad to see you; but 
who'd ha’ thought ie! Lord love the hoy! 
he’s just like his poor father, my son Jack 
that’s dead and gone, and left his old dada 
shattered old hulk behind, only fit to be 





tion in art; but who can supply those other 


But it’s of no use ovérhauling that consarn 


This was uttered with his usial volubi- 
grasped’ the 
veteran’s hand, aud showed iw the:outlines 
of his face-a striking resemblaice , to.she- 


establishedias an engraver of the first order, |hoary Tar. "Twas youth and ee 


and yet both so mild, that. the heart scarcely 
could tell which claimed the . preference. 
“Come, tell us all about it, (repeated old 
Jack ;) and where have you been to?” —‘ I’ve 
been to the South Séas ina whaler,’ replied 
Bob. . ‘** Whaler, eh? Ah, I used to love that 
sport when I was a boy, and many a harpoon 
I’ve handled. And what sort of :a voyage 
have you made?” —‘ A proper whaler’s, plenty 
of hard work, and but little money.’ Aye, 
aye, share ’em out, share ’em out—I uitder- 
stand it; but where did you touch at?”— 
© We touched at the Sandwich Islands.’—*' Did 
you? then mayhap you ’ve seen the King and 
Queen.” —‘ Seen ‘em? ah to be sure I have. 
Why to go for to ax such a thing as that now, 
when we brought ‘em home in our ship.!’r- 
* Well, who’d ha’ thought it ?: 1 ean remem: 
ber it as it it was but yesterday, for/old age 
arn't bletted out every mark in the lég-book 
of memory. I can remember it as if-it. was 
but yesterday, when I. was. ont therée-along 
with Vancouver, and that’s thirty years ago. 
There:was King Tommy-Yammer and. Queen 
——but I forgets their bard pamesnew, There * 
was one Davis, too, a white man, aud another * 
ofthe name of Young, that was fakea priv - 
sonera by the savages, and lived» 
j 3 I suppose “they Pet 
now."—* No, Young is livi : 
largefamily. One of hls sons Came Withe! 
as interpreter, as far as.Rio Janeird:;. ‘but he | 
fell ont with the skipper, and so ‘they tert hina 
behind, Ould Young lives ‘out theré like a 
peotersrebae, no, patriarch I méan: 
has a snug little hut in a delightfal situation 
in a valiey, and several fine danghters.’"— 
Daughters, eh? Why, you young. rascal, 
how dare you look at the girls? There, none 
of your grinning ;—why, I’ve a great mind to 
lay my leg about your back, (taking it. up 
from the table and oodles its) And so.the 
old boy 's alive, eh?”—‘ Yes ;‘and more re- ‘ 
spected than any one beside, not bating the 
King himself. He is universally esteemed 
over all the islands, and every one reverences 
him,’— And did you see the place where 
Keer Cook was killed at Owhyhee, and 
Mr, Hergest was murdered at Woehoo?”— 
‘I saw the spot where Captain Cook lost hia 
lite; but there is only one, man. now in Oxe: 
istence that was engaged in it, and he’s deg- 
rate old.’—*‘ Well, well, ‘twas a sad job >. 
but come, give us the whole -yari from be- 
ginning to end, and 1 wé6n't ‘interfupt you 
again, Come, bear a hand.“*Bord leve the 
boy.! why. he’s the very spitol bis father. 
There, there, begin, I say, and 1’ll be as 
mim as a stock-fish. Avast though, ‘wish>’ 







kéeps a round of grape:and cannister, (pour- 
ing out a glass of ram.) Ah, thatbottle was 
your. old grandmother's. ' There, toss it* off, 
and don’t make so.many wry. fages: why you 
wou’t begin to-day. Always rince your bucket, 
Bob, when you’ve done with it; and swib it 
dry, (said the old veteran, swallowing down 
what remaived in the glass;) and now spin 
ae OY Why, d’ye see, we sailed from 
Fagland, January 5, 1822, in the L’Aigle, 
and after a fine passage ot four months we 
arrived at Paita, on the coast of Pern, with- 








|broke up (he dashed a tear from his eye.) 





out any thing very material, except an acci- 








the cobwebs out of yourthroat first; Lal@iiys'*’* “ 
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dent 
see we had two lads ‘on board belonging to 
the Sandwich Islands, which had come home 
-in the ship the voyage. before. They were 
‘fine young men, full of life and spirit, and 


off Cape Horn, which 1’ll tell you. D’ ye 


‘used to keep us all alive by their comical 
descriptions of what they had seen in Eng- 
land. Well, one day we were running before 


had killed one fish about five miles to Ice- 
ward, without any difficulty. After this we 
pursued our ronte to the Gallapagos, and ar- 


for the mountains to catch tarpin among the 
bushes. These islands are uninhabited, and 


bringing the turpin down is by..means of a 


the wind with a stiff breeze, at the rate of| belt strapp’d over the shoulders, one behind 


eight knots, when the jib-sheet knocked one 
of them overboard. All hands saw it, and 
‘stood petrified, except Mat Cleland, a mu- 
latte, and he jump’d ander tlie main channels, 
and clinging with one leg round the chain- 
plate, threw the rest of his body into the 
water, and as the lad came astern, he grabb’d 
hold of him by the collar and brought him 
Sate on board. Well, we anchored at Paita, 
the same place that Commodore Anson took : 
it was afterward rebuilt, but now lies in ruins, 
having been almost entirely destroyed by the 
Patriots under Lord Cochrane. We staid 
here about ten days to get stock, but there 
.was very little to be procured, so we stood 
away for the Gallapagos Islands to catch 
Turpin. We sailed in the afternoon, and the 
next morning we fell in with a pod of forty- 
barrell’d bull-whales.’—*« Did you, my boy? 
(said old Jack, taking his limb off the table, 
nud poising it like a harpoon)—and did you 
get fast?” —* Avast, and 1’ll tell you. The 
boats were lowered down. The Chief Mate 
tfast* first, but his line parted; theSecond 
ate then puil’d up, and fixed his harpoons. 
The Captain directed the Chief Mate to pro- 
cee © another fish, but he preferr’d at- 
tack rst again, and dartedin another 
irow,* "Bagérnuess of the two Officers’ te 
see which.should have the glory of killing the 
whale; induced them to haul up alongside to 
shove the lance under his fin for that purpose. 
The fish feeling the attack, settled down 
under the water, and shortly afterward he 
awas observed rising again with his jaws open, 
right under the Second Mate’s boat, who im- 
mediately struck the lance into his head to 
shove the boat off; but before he could fully 
accomplish his purpose, the lower jaw of the 
fish caught the off side of the boat, and tarned 
it over, otherwise he would have snapp’d us 
in two. Well; we all had a swim for it; and 
just as J was going to catch hold of the gun- 
wale of the Chief Mate’s boat, the fish made 
astart, and run her half a mile away from 
me. The next thing that I saw was this very 
boat flying aloft in the air, and the men in 
al directions. She was literally cut in two 
by a blow from the tail of the fish, and the 
erew were swimming about. On the fore 
part of her remains was the cooper, and a 
coloured boy on the aft part, neither of whom 
could swim. As soon as the whale had done 
all the mischief, it ranged a-head and lay 
still, and the fourth Mate’s boat came to pick 
us up. However, while he was getting us 
in, the fish recovered, and came rolling down 
to the remnant of the wreck where the poor 
cooper was, and before we could take him off, 
the whale had carried him down, and we saw 
hiny no more. We were now seventeen men 






a8 


iwone boat, and did not dare to move for half 


an hour, for we could plainly distinguish the 
monster} under us, laying on his side and 
looking up. Sometimes he would rise to spout 
at a little distance, and then resume his sta- 
tion. At last lie went off in the wind’s eye, 
spouting blood.’ In-the meantime the Captain 
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a San reinke = length, | 


and one before, with a raft of little ones 
slung by rope-yarns over the arm. In the 
course of nine or ten days we had collected 
640, the heaviest weighing about eighthundred 
weight, down to the size of a dollar. At Al- 
bermarle Island, on the south end, there is 
one of these gentry that enjoys an undisturbed 
possession of an extensive and fertile plain, 
on account of his immense size preventing 
any possibility of moving him. His extreme 
height is eight feet, and the circumference on 
the flat of the back upwards of twenty. He 
is an old acquaintance to all the South Sea 


the people made a fire up in the bush, (about 
seven miles from the spring, and nine or ten 
from the shore,) to cook themselves some 
chocolate and turpin; and this not being 
properly extinguished, it caught the dry grass, 
(which stood about three foot high,) and run 
up Blue Morris mountain, and continued 
burning for twe days, so that afterward we 
had turpin ready cooked ; indeed the men 
hardly escaped. From there we went to the 
coast of Mexico, and encountered a severe 
hurricane, in which we lost. our boats, and 
was very near capsized altogether. After 


‘boats ; and then for eight mofiths went a- 
fishing, and were very successful; filling about 
two thousand barrels of oil. We returned 
again to the Sandwich Islands, and anchored 
at Woe-hoo; from thence we went to Mowee 
to receive the King, and took him, with five 
or six of his queens and a great many chiefs, 
to Woe-hoo, when.it was finally settled that 
they should come to England, thongh the 
Americans endeavoured to persuade them 
from it. The parting with the inhabitants at 
Mowee was very affecting, but particularly 
80 at Woe-hoo. The King was not attended 
with much state ; but no monarch is more ab- 
solute, and this proceeds from the love and 
reverence of the natives. His earnest wish 
was to leave Young in charge of the govern- 


his great age (84 ;) and therefore it devolved 
come to England: but still the King would 
his wish. At his departure the . natives 
shriek’d and yell’d with the most frantic ges- 
tures. The King was dressed in European 


fashion, and when the boat shoved off from 
the shore, he stood up without betraying the 


and bullocks, 4; with 8 dozen of fowls, and 
4 dozen of ducks,—all adrift together ; and 


——— 
as big as a tun butt. The Queen joined her 
lamentations with the rest; and what with 
the grunting of the pigs and the howling of 


rived in about a-week; and all hands set off|the natives, we were almost stunned, The 


King preserved his composure till the Chiefs 
and other Queens took their leave, and then 


we landed at Charles’ Island. The method of | his grief overpowered him. We fired a salute 


in return for those received from the forts 
and shipping, and the natives in the canoes 
gave us three cheers, and thus we quitted the 
Sandwich Islands. The King, Queen, Go- 
vernor Boguey and his wife ; the Pilot, and 
two other Chiefs; the King’s Steward and 
two servants, with two interpreters, made up 
the groupe. Among other things brought on 
board was some salted dog’s flesh, a favourite 
dish with them. Sometimes they were sea- 
sick, and then the fowls went to wreck, for 
they generally eat twice as much as at any 
other time. Whenever a pig was killed the 
raw entrails composed a delicious feast ;—and 
grog forever. They always drank their liquor 


men, A few days after our arrival some of| neat, and seldom less than a pint at the time; 


and when one got drunk all hands did the 
same. ‘They varied their dress occasionally, 
from a piece of cloth round the middle, to 
their long coats and trowsers. The Queen 
was sometimes dress’d in the richest silks, 
which were soon covered with filth.and grease. 
They were very affable with the crew, and it 
was no uncommon sight to see black and 
white pigging in together, like the checkers 
on a draft-board.. There was no jealousy 
amongst them. When her majesty got groggy 
she was very loving, and would be always 
kissing and hugging her royal spouse, till it 


taking some fish we proceeded, to, the Sand-}.was carried too far, and then she used to get 
ich Istands, and“supplied ourselves withj knock’d dawn,: Qoeefsheir greatest luxuries 


was to strip naked, and get one of the crew 
to heave buckets of water over them. Their 
majesties were uncommonly attached, and if 
either one was sick the other would sit crying 
by the side, Boguey’s wife was distinguished 
by the name of She Boguey. Cards weretheir 
chief amusement, and some of them played a 
good game. On arriving at Rio Janeiro we 
fired a salute, which was returned by the 
forts and the Brazilian fleet, and the English 
Admiral promised to send his barge to convey 
them ashore ; but after waiting two days, they 
landed from one of the country boats, and 
took up their lodgings at a private house in 
a retired part of the town, The Emperor 
was at his country-house, but directly he re- 
turned he granted them an interview, and 


ment, but he excused himself on account of|the two monarchs met together. The Em- 


perorbehaved with considerable kindness and 


on Billy Pit, the brother of Boguey* that’s |affability, and presented the King with a 


handsome diamond-hilted sword in a gold 


not leave the place till Young had sanctioned | sheath; and the Empress gave the Queen a 


pair of diamond ear-rings, for which they re- 


gathered round him, and tore their hair, and | ceived in returna very beautiful feather dress. 


They visited the British Admiral on board 
the Spartiate, and were much delighted with 
their entertainment. When they returned, 
the King described the two decks as one 


slightest emotion ; while the natives swam| ship a-top of t’other. The Queen occasioned 
round and clung to various parts, crying and | many blushes among the ladies by seratching 
yelling with the greatest bitterness. On 
coming aboard, the decks were crowded with|taken in good part. a 
queens and chiefs, pigs and poultry. Of pigs|them great attention while on shore, as 1n- 
there were about 300; goats, 36; sheep, 6 ; 


wherever tliere was an itching, but it was all 
Lord Cochrane paid 


deed did every body else. They frequently 
came on board of us to get a mess of raw fish 
and entrails, as the Captain would not suffer 


potatoes and powey from stem to stern. Well, | them to eat such garbage before the Portu- 
we got under weigh, and then Comomorro, the J 
favourite Queen, came alongside in a double | some ladies, and saw Governor Boguey swim- 
canoe paddled by 150 men, and attended by the| ming about near the landing-place, to the 


guese. One day the Captain landed with 








* Poki, 





Princess of Atooi, a most immense woman, frost diversion of hundreds of ree at 


moment the Governor cotch’ 
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——————————————— 
the skipper, he hastened out of the water, 
and in a state of noddity just ashe was, came 
up to the party and began to converse. The 
ladies look’d ‘so comical, and the Captain re- 
buk’d him for his indelicacy ; but he appeared 
scarcely to know what shame was. On being 
scolded, and asked whether he was not aware 
of the impropriety? He replied, “No; they 
look me—me see them—that very good.” 
Well, I carn’t tell yon half now ; howsomever 
we left Rio Jaheiro with the same ceremony 
ef salutes, and soon after one of our boys 
died. This seemed to affect them very much, 
and they were particularly attentive during 
the reading of the burial service, Just before 
we got into sounding, one of the Chiefs de- 
parted this life; but it did not appear to affect 
them so much as the loss of the boy. When 
his body was committed to the deep, the royal 
rsonages and their suite appeared in deep 
lack, with crape, &c.; and the French in- 
terpreter read the service in the Sandwich 
Island lingo. Well, just before he begun, the 
Captain inquired if all hands were in attend- 
ance. The Mate said “ Yes, ali but the 
Cook.” So the Cook was called, and as he 
eame aft, plastered with grease and as black 
as the best of "em, the Queen couldn’t help 
laughing at the Indicrous figure he made ; but 
a nudge from the King brought her to recol- 
lection, and the look of sorrow was resumed. 
Well, we got safe to Portsmouth, and they 
began to rig for going ashore. Boguey was 
upon deck, when a windmill on the land 
caught his attention. His surprise was ex- 
cessive, and he roused all hands on deck to 
look at it, but none of ’em could make out 
what it was, or what made it go round. * A 
steam-vessel was the next object of wonder: 
they thought at first it was a ship on fire; but 
when they observed the rapidity of its mo- 
tion, and were told that it was forced along 
by boiling water, they thought it was the 
effect of witchcraft. But I have spinned a 
long yarn, grand-ta, and so, d’ ye see, I must 
take a turn and belay; but mayhap I may 
think of something else by and by, and then 
1’ll overhaul it.’—** Ah do, Bob—do, my boy ; 
and come, let’s have t’other nip. Bless the 
boy, he’s the very image of his poor father !” 
I was so entertained with the above ac- 
count, which I have since ascertained to be 
actually and literally trne, that I have taken 
the liberty, Mr. Editor, of roughly sketching 
them for the Gazette: and if Ican get Mr. Bob 
in a sly corner undisturbed, it is not unlikely, 
as he appears to possess a retentive memory, 
and is tolerably well informed, but I may ob- 
tain some other interesting particulars, which, 
if acceptable, shall be forwarded for the 
amusement of your numerous readers.* 
f de An Op Sartor. 
* We trust our oriyinal a’ ini : 
will be abe to do a and (or ae 
friends that, though written in this fashion, we have every 
teason to believe that the narrative literally states the 


facts of the voyage, and truly describes the manners and 
doings of our Sandwich Visitors.—Ed. 





Cuances in the French Ministry continue to 
be talked of. 





VARIETIES. 
Mr. Kenney has come to town from Paris, 
with a new Opera, ready cut and dry. It is 
likely.to be immediately produced at the 


yp ok a Theatre. 
As we had foreseen, the opera 


H 
« Of Ricciardo¢ Zoraide has succeeded very in- 


differently. After the third representation, 
the Management were obliged to return to 
stock-pieces. Thus four works by the same 
author, namely, La Pietra del Paragone, Eliza- 
beth, Thorwalde e Dorliska, and Ricctardo e 
Zoraide, have been received at Paris with 
taarked coldness. -The fact is, that the pub- 
lic begin to be weary of finding invariably the 
same passages, the same vague expression, 
and the same process indiscriminately ap- 
plied to all subjects. We hope that, in imita- 
tion of too celebrated an example, M. Ros- 
sini may not experience as many reverses as 
he has reckoned triumphs. It is a month 
since we offered to lay two to one that the 
swan of Pesaro, during the stay that he is to 
make at Paris, will not compose an opera for 
our first lyric stage ; although he is engaged 
there. Letters we have this day received 
from London confirm us in our opinion. They 
inform us that M. Rossini, who had promised 
to write an Italian opera in England, has not 
yet dreamt of keeping his word. We know 
very well that the enthusiasts at Paris have 
a reply quite ready. These pretended 
Frenchmen, to colour a refusal, say before- 
hand that nothing can be more unpleasant 
than to labour upon a French poem, and for 
the grand opera of Paris; in short that our 
musical taste imposes too many shackles on 
genius. This is a fine excuse indeed, when 
we see that Gluck, Piccini, Sacchini, Paé- 
siello, and Winter, have sought opportunities 
of writing for our theatre; yet those musi- 
ee did not want genius, did they? (Paris 
aper. 

Trick Announcement:—The London’ hews-1 
papers mention in a way exceedingty like, if 
not, a bull, that “‘ the new Bishop of Chester 
has adopted the Irish costume of not wearing 
a wig.” It seems that Lord Gifford has done 
the same in his judicial capacity ; so that both 
the learned professions have begun, (like the 
Medical profession before them) to conform 
to the ordinary costume of the times. 

Castaign.—Our neighbours are strange peo- 
ple. What will our readers think of Dr. Cas- 
taign having been made the subject of an his- 
torical poem by a M. Bonjour? We wonder 
how a work called, “ Thurtell, an historical 
poem,” would be received in this country ? 
Yet that subject was attempted at our Minor 
Theatres! 

Steam Drag.—A steam-drag, similar to 
those which have so long been used on the 
Thames for removing sand-banks and other 
obstructions, and thereby snpeoving the na. 
vigation of the river, has lately been employ- 
ed on the Seine, at Paris, with great success. 
This serviceable invention is about to be 
generally adopted by the Directors General 
of bridges and dykes in France. 

Antient Coins found in Denmark. 

Copenhagen, June 15.—The Antient Medals 
discovered this Spring, a few miles to the 
north of Rothschild, have now been added to 
the Royal Cabinet. There are no fewer than 
1300; some hitherto unknown, and others 
extremely rare. Among them are ninety 
English coins of Ethelred II.; Harold, and 
Edward the Confessor ; about three hundred 
and sixty German, of the first three Othos, 
Henry IL, III., 1V., and Conrad Il. ; of the 
Saxon and Bavarian Dukes, of a Count Al- 
bert of Namur, and fifty ef Ecclesiastical 
Princes of Germany, and about eight hundred 
and fifty Danish Coins of Canute the Great, 
Magnus the Good, and Svend Esthrithsen. 
Three of the most rare are of Hardicanute, 





Danish, German, or Engtish Ca kis 
supposed that this treasure was buried during 
the reign of king Svend Esthrithsen, that is, 
before the year 1076. 


Answer to the Epigram on Dick in Literary 
Gazette of June 26. |. 
Though Landladies hold Tom-so dear 
‘That when he goes they always Weep, 
Their tastes will never interfere : 
"Tis evident he holds them cheap. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

It is announced that the literary zone is likely te be 
in a great pensated for the loss of Lord 
Byron’s Memoirs, (if these could be called a a by 
the production of his Correspondence, (including letters 
to his Mother,) which will appear, we understand, early 
in July, edited with Notes and ervations, by an in- 
dividual who is styled one of his earliest and most con- 
fidential friends. 

Mr. Moore, it is confidently said, will set about a 
— of Lord Byron, as soon as he has finished that 

eridan. 

Lord Byron’s new poem, The Triumph of Hellas, has 
been translated into ee. 

The Rev. Charles Powlett, an Essex rector, announces 
that he will soon have reddy his work entitled Christian 
Troth, in familiar letters on the fundamestal tenets of 
the Church of England. , 

‘The Marquis de Salvo’s work upon the late Events in 
Europe, is nearly ready for publication, in English and 
French editions. . 

The Historical Works of Sir James Balfour, of Kin+ 
naird, trom original MSS. in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, are advertised by subscription, in 4 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Patrick Neill is about to publish ** Modern Gar- 
dening, or Methods of managing Gardens.’’ 

Memorials of the Life, &c. of Oswald Dunnikier,M.P. 

taining the correspond of eminent men, from 
1740 to about 1780, (loenong 0 national history,) is 
also announced from Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Dr. Evans, of Islington, has in the press a 
little volume, entitled “‘ Richmond aud its Vicinity ; with 
a Glance at Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, Hampton 








Pal 
The 2d Number of Mr, Williams’s:; Scenery of 
Greece, cuntaining Views of Cork [ » Moant 
Parnassus, Temple of Jupiter Patilie’ s, the Acropolis, 


and Athens—will, we hear, be published in a few days. 
LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST? 

An Excursion through the United States and Canada, 
8vo. 16s.—Wallace’s Poems, 12mo, 5s.—Grandeur and 
Meanness, a Novel, 3 vols, i2mo. ll, 1s,—Preference, a 
Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s.—Hirnschadel’s Bocephebciesy, 
12mo. 5s.—French Costume, in 24 Plates, 0, 9s.— 
Greenwood’s Monument of Affection, post 8vo.2s. 6d.+— 
An Essay on Aérial Navigation, 8yo. 2¢.—'The Smith 
and Founder's Director, imp. 4to. 21. 2s.—Shute’s Prin- 
ciples of Medical Science, Part I. (Physivlogy,) Bvo. 18e. 
Mant’s Ingenuous Scraples, 12mv. 5s.—Jones’s Answer 
to the Westminster Review, 8vo.2s.—Rankin on the Law: 
of Patents, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—General Index to the first 19 
vols. of The Edinbargh Medical Journal, 8vo. 16s. 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 








June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday...... 24 | from 41 to 55 | 2936 — 2946 
- % «see DO — G2 | 20°57 — 20-78 
26 aves 47 — 74 29°89 — 20-06 

27 osee 44— 70 29°06 — 

+ B ooes HO — 74 | 20°87 — BER 
Tuesday........ 29 | «++» 46— 77 | 2970— 20-67 
Cietnettian 5-0 = SD set 2 te Rte stat. 

ind + an a ° v . Generali 
Pon the 24th and 25th, 


cloudy. Rain at times, so heavy on the 

as to cause a flood almost as alarming as that of the 16th 

of May.—Rain fallen } inch and ,876 ofan inch, 
Edmonten. Cc. H. ADAMS. 


Errata.—In our last, p. 405, last line but 4 in the Re- 
view of The Inheritance, insert‘‘ not”’ before * much.” 
The fair author’s name is stated in John Bull to be 
Ferrier.—The note referring the publication of Rock 
Detected, to Mr.Cadell, p. 407,was accidentally omitted. 








TO CORRISPONDENTS. 

We do not think we should be likely to use M7. M.'s, 
proffered Communication. 

C. F. N. bas said nothing to induce uste de from 
our usual rule. The former of whom writes 
would, we think, be much more deserving of 
favour if less arrogant inher own pedis. 
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